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PREFACE. 



Any OflScer of Her Majesty's Army may be called 
upon to command Detachments of the other 
Branches of the Service, combined with his own ; 
and, in these times, it would not be expedient 
that his conduct should give occasion to the 
remark, " that there are few mistakes of the OflScer, 
from which the valour of the British Soldier cannot 
extricate him." In the absence of any Book that 
I know of, in English, on the subject of this 
Treatise, I have abridged and translated the va- 
luable Work of Colonel Decker on " The Three 
Arms" — interspersing Remarks from Jomini, and 
from any other Writer, which might serve to 
develop the System. 

Tactics, or the handling of Troops, in front of 
an Enemy, depend so much upon circumstances, 
that it is impossible to lay down, beforehand, any 
precise Rules, from which there shall be no devi- 
ation; but the Germans, by taking numeto\3.% 
A 2 



IV PREFACE. 

examples, drawn from the transactions of the late 
Wars, have deduced many principles, from which 
it would be unwise to depart. 

This System of Tactics is based upon the long- 
tried peculiarities of each Arm ; and it is self-evident 
that he is the best tactician who can draw the 
greatest advantages from the junction of the Three 
Arms for Action, conformably to their respective 
qualities, so that the weakness of the one should be 
supported by the strength of the other. 

Each Arm has its peculiarities of organization 
and armament, and consequently there is a system 
of tactics of all Arms united. The effect of theii 
Arms, and their utility, relatively to the Ground, 
and their Equipment, ought to decide, in War. 
the application of these Troops. 

At the same time, it must be borne in mind, 
that all Rules ought to be followed only as 
general principles, which are altered by circum- 
stances and by ground ; the modifications are lef 
to the judgment of the General — remembering tht 
golden rule adopted by the French, "that everj 
thing is right which leads to Victory." 

Omitting those chapters in the original whicl 
are appropriated to the organization of eacl 
Arm — for this reason, that the Officer must us< 
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the tools which are given him — I shall, as briefly 
as possible, first detail the characteristics of each 
Arm individually; and then proceed to show, 
secondly, the mutual support derivable, in a com- 
bination of the three Arms, from the natural 
peculiarities of each, as they would be brought 
to bear on a level plain; and, thirdly (which is 
the most important part), point out how this 
support would be influenced and modified by 
accidental circumstances of ground — as Mountains, 
Forests, Woods, Villages, Enclosures, &c., &c. ; and 
these latter considerations will form the two last 
Parts of the Translation. 
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PART L 



THE THREE ARMS SEPARATELY. 



PROGRESS OF TACTICS. 

rpHE invention of Gunpowder having abolished the 
-^ system of deep formation, it was succeeded hj what is 
called the Tactics of Lines; which avoided broken ground 
for its positions for fear of disorder, and in which each 
column of march was generally formed of one particular 
arm. This system of Lines having now been superseded 
by the new system brought in at the time of the French 
revolution, it will not be uninteresting to explain how this 
great change was effected. 

In the War of Independence in America, on account of 
the woody nature of the country, and the little preparation 
that could be made for the war, clouds of undisciplined 
Riflemen, without masses for their support, enveloped the 
Columns of General Howe, and caused infinite mischief. 
Perhaps, from the success of this sort of force twenty years 
afterwards, the French Generals of the Republic, in place 
of losing time in forming machines, created ^ \sk« vj^^ss^^ 
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of Tactics, which adapted its form to the national cha- 
racter of the soldier. I will quote the words of Colonel 
Decker: 

" Each Republican, feeling himself called upon for the 
defence of his country, longed to combat, personally, with 
his own good arm. The stamp of the real skirmisher was 
marked, in every French soldier, by that ardent wish to 
give all freedom to his natural courage. But, when it was 
a question of force, all re-united in a dense mass, and dis^ 
puted the honour of falling in the front rank. Hence arose 
the system of skirmishing — hence, also, the system of 
masses. They sought the most broken ground, and the 
combat was often decided by clouds of skirmishers, fre- 
quently, indeed, without any supports. This defect was, 
however, remedied by McDonald, Moreau, and Jourdan; 
while Bonaparte urged their columns to enthusiasm with 
his oft-repeated remark — " that the enemy could not look 
upon their bayonets." 

By and by, overthrowing all the old system, small 
masses were formed, the basis being of Infantry, with a 
proportion of Cavalry and Artillery for mutual support ; 
and, with various modifications, this arrangement has 
since been the basis of organization in European armies. 

It is not known who was the projector of the organi- 
zation in Divisions. From its convenience, it came to be 
adopted, distinctly, by the French in the wars of tlie 
Revolution — though Prince Ferdinand certainly had 
adopted this formation, in his campaigns of 1761 and 
1762. Napoleon established Corps dH Armie^ consisting of 
several Divisions. 



INFANTRY. 



FORMATION IN LINE AND COLUMN. 

IN order to proceed logically, some very well known ar- 
rangements must be recapitulated in the chapters given 
to the characteristics of each Arm, individually; but they 
will be condensed to the smallest possible space, and may 
be omitted in perusal altogether, by those to whom they 
are familiar. 

Infantry occupies the principal rSle in European 
armies. It is useful for offence and defence; it acts 
on all grounds. It in general forms four-fifths of an 
army. 

Infantry is divided into — 

1st: Heavt Armed, or Infantry of the Line; whose 
object it is to overthrow every obstacle, by its 
fire or physical force. 
2ndly: Light Infantry, or Skirmishers; whose duty 
it is to harass, annoy, and occupy, by individual 
fire and action. 
The Line Infantry is generally drawn up (independent 
of its reserve) in two lines, the distance between which de- 
pends upon the nature of the ground — generally from 1 50 
to 300 yards apart, in order, as far as possible, to keep the 
second line out of fire. 

In undulating ground, the lines may be closed up to 
100 yards' interval; but this, in open ground, may be 
extended to 200 or 300 yards. 

The Light Infantry for the same object, viz., to secure 
the Line from the Enemy's fire, is pushed forward, con- 
nected by their supports, some 300 or 400 yards. 

There is generally an interval of «to(wsx ^^^«s^\s»r 
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tween the deployed battalions; and there is left an interval 
between columns for deployment, which is altered accord- 
ing to circumstances. On a plain, of course the columns 
might be closed in to each other. 

Light Infantry should not, in general, commence their 
fire at more than 300 yards, at which distance, they may 
reckon that one in ten shots will take effect. 

The fire of the Line decides nothing, and is generally 
kept up to employ the men in the front line, till other 
troops are brought into play. 

To make the fire of the Line effective, it ought not to 
commence further than 200 yards at the outside, when 
only one shot in ten will hit on the average. It is even now 
and then employed to keep young or bad soldiers em- 
ployed, and to blunt the idea of danger. The reason is 
pitiful: however, a Soldier remains with his feelings as a 
man, but forgets his human weakness in the heat of battle. 

It has been remarked that mercenary soldiers often 
reserve their fire much better than what are called 
" national troops.*' The regiment of Prince Ferdinand, 
at Breslau, allowed the Austrians to come within seventy- 
five paces, and then, with one volley, upset two-thirds of 
the battalion.* 

If the front Line be beaten, the second Line does 
not wait for it to be driven in upon it; but throws forward 
its columns and replaces it. This has a great moral 
effect, and consequently, is preferable to the passage of 
Lines, as at Torgau. 

Without entering into the debated subject of Columns 
or Lines, we may affirm, that it is impossible to conduct 
a long Line deployed, and giving their fire, to the attack 
of a position: that the Column is the best order in such 
a case; but that its depth ought to be diminished as much 

* Suwarrow, also, knowing the inefficiency of Line fire, used to tell 
his soldiers that three cartridges were enough for each ; with one, he 
was to shoot an enemy 30 yards off; the second man be was to bayonet; 
and all the rest would run away. 
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as possible, in order to have a good front of fire, should 
occasion require it, and to diminish the effect of the 
Enemy's shot. The three requisites are force, mobility, 
and front of fire. 

In Attack, the system of Columns covered and con- 
nected by Skirmishers, is excellent. It avoids the floating 
of Lines in advance. This mode of combat was created 
in 1813. It often happened that the Skirmishers, when 
driven back, were received by the Battalion marching in 
rear of them; they did not fall into their places in 
Column, but marched in the intervals. 

This is also a great help for bad Infantry. The 
Skirmishers advance because the Columns advance — ^the 
Columns advance in good spirits because the Skirmishers 
do the same. 

If this measure be neglected, the Columns, appalled 
by the fire of the Enemy, will stop and deploy involun- 
tarily, to commence a fire which decides nothing. They 
are particularly liable to do this if broken ground 
gives them any cause or pretext for it, and thereby to lose 
sight of the object of Attack, for which the movement was 
begun. 

It is, moreover, most difficult to stop the firing when 
once it has commenced. To go on, the Column must be 
reformed under a deadly fire. History shows how often 
these halts and firings cause defeat to those who suspend 
the attack. If the Enemy make the least offensive move- 
ment, ruin is inevitable. 

Frederick the Great said that Infantry, in an Attack, 
should never fire till the Enemy had turned their backs; 
and the new system of Skirmishers has shown the happy 
combination of fire with the Attack with the bayonet. 

The advantages derived from this system are — 

That the effect of the fire of the Line is re- 
placed ; 
That the Columns can be kept steady, and are 
manageable; 
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That the Enemj is drawn into commencing firing 

too soon; 
That fire is rendered impossible to the troops; 
That halting and deploying are naturally prevented. 
The art of the tactician consists in getting his troops 
from line into column, and into line from column, with 
equal promptitude, and at the right time. 

The Column, also, is especially useful, when circum- 
stances have rendered the preservation of order difficult, 
and is generally employed for an Attack with the bayonet, 
unless the Line, being deployed, has successfully resisted 
an Attack; in which case a delay might lose the advan- 
tage. 

For Defence, the order of the Front Line, deployed, 
with the Second Line in Column, is the best. 

In the Attack with the bayonet it is a great advan- 
tage to close up the Second Line, from 150 to 100, or 
even 80 yards, on the principle that one nail drives in 
another. 

Independently of these, a third mixed order exists, 
which the Russians first employed at Eylau, where regi- 
ments of three Battalions in the first line deployed one; and 
formed the two others, in columns, on the extremities. 



This plan is well adapted for the defensive offensive. 
The battalion deployed in the front, resists a long time 
by a deadly fire; and the troops formed in columns can 
debouch by the intervals. 

To begin a retreat, simultaneously, with all the lines, 
would be a dangerous operation, if hard pressed by the 
Enemy, and likely to produce disorder; on which account, 
each line, formed into column, retires alternately. 
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Against Cavalry, a monster mass of Infantry is not 
so good as smaller masses, which can call to their aid the 
assistance of tacti(fs. The disposition of Infantry in 
columns, or squares, (called " tete de cochon,'* or " ordre 
en herscy*') after this fashion, is excellent :— 



Against Cavalry without resolution. Infantry can 
attempt an attack with the bayonet ; and it is an authenti- 
cated fact, that the British Infantry attacked, with the 
bayonet, in line, sixty squadrons of the best French 
Cavalry, at Minden, and put them to flight. Neverthe- 
less, the general rule is, that Infantry should receive 
Cavalry in position, and not at a time when they them- 
selves are in movement. 

In Columns of Attack, it is most essential to keep them, 
as much as possible, under shelter from the fire of Artil- 
lery ; not by drawing back, but by profiting by the dips 
and sinuosities of the ground. 

When they get under the fire of Infantry, it is not the 
time to calculate upon shelter : the word must be " For- 
ward!'* and the shelter left for the Skirmishers and 
Troops in support. 

If Infantry be under the fire of Artillery, a change of 
position of fifty yards to the front or rear is only allowed, 
if it is ascertained that they have got within the range of 
point blank fire; or to the same extent to the flank, if 
they be under ricochet fire. 

As such changes of position influence the morale of the 
soldiers, and as, if they are to be moved for every bullet, 
they had better remain in their barracks. Skirmishers 
ought to be employed to silence the Gunners. 

When Infantry is ordered to attack ArtiUftx^^ ^^ 
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ought to recollect that, in war, it always has a support. 
A part, therefore, ought to be told off against that 
support. 

The Infantry is, consequently, divided into two bodies; 
the one, attacking the Guns, advances, en tiraiUeury with 
its supports, taking advantage of the ground, and en- 
circling the battery as much as possible with their fire; 
the other part attacks the support, and, if possible, on 
its flank. 

In this way, two companies of Prussians, at the battle 
of the Katsbach, took, without loss, a French Battery, 
On the other hand, a Prussian Battalion, at Dennewitz, 
was annihilated by attacking a Battery, without method 
or tactics. 

If the Artillery be supported by Cavalry, an approxi- 
mation to the order " en Aer^e," with Skirmishers, may 
be adopted. 

If the Battery be supported by Infantry, the order 
called *' en tefiaUley'* with flanks advanced, and centre re- 
fused, may be also judiciously applied. The flank attack 
will generally succeed, particularly if the supports are 
badly handled, which frequently happens. 



ARTILLERY. 



ARTILLERY must always be supported, either by 
Cavalry or Infantry; since its effects are paralysed by 
a meleey and its retreat is interdicted to the last moment 
that the position can be held. 

It follows, also, that the less the alteration of its 
position, in consequence of its flanks being protected, the 
more shots it will be able to fire. 

It is not so indispensable for offensive movements, but 
it is the principal arm in the defence of important points; 
as, for example, a village; a defile; the passage of a 
river, &c. 

In Attack, we mass the Artillery on the points where 
we prepare to deal our heaviest blows. A few light 
pieces ought to follow the attack of the Columns; but the 
Foot Artillery ought to be so placed as to produce the 
required effect, from the position it has chosen, without 
following the movement. 

Half of the Horse Artillery ought to be with the 
Reserve, and is to be placed where it can move in all 
directions. 

For Defence, although the Batteries are disposed over 
the whole front of a defensive line of battle, their atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the most likely points of 
attack; and the effect produced by a few light pieces, 
moved out at all risk, on the flank of an attacking Column, 
within reach of grape, is often incalculable. 
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The proportion of Ai*tillery maj be reckoned at three 
or four guns for every thousand men. When Bonaparte's 
Infantrj deteriorated, he took care to increase the numbers 
of his Artillery. 



CAVALRY. 



CAVALRY is altogether an offensive arm. 
Its peculiar characteristic is, its velocity; which 
causes surprise — ^the " mother of miracles." 

The general proportion of Cavalry, to act in most 
countries, would be about a sixth to an eighth; but in 
mountainous countries, a tenth would be sufficient. How- 
ever, we can never have too many Cavalry; but it is 
better to have none than Cavalry of a bad description. 

In 1796, Bonaparte sent his to the rear till it was re- 
organized. 

Cavalry never act without a support. 

According to the instructions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, should the Cavalry, from particular reasons, be 
deployed in one line at the moment of charge, a portion 
of them would check, so as to form a support to those who 
engage. 

Cavalry, without the aid of Horse Artillery, can do 
nothing against Infantry prepared to receive them; but a 
charge against Infantry, when engaged with Infantry, has 
often succeeded ; as at Marengo, Eylau, Borodino, &c. 

On the other hand, there is a case where Cavalry has 
a decided advantage over Infantry: it is in a beating 
storm of rain and snow, as happened to Augereau at 
Eylau, and to the left of the Austriaaa %.\. Wc^s.^'scl. 
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Charges of Cavalry, only exceptionally, take place at 
the commencement of an action. 

They are employed to drive away the Enemy's 
Cavalry, to carry batteries, and to assist Infantry in 
crowning a position; but it is necessary that the Infantry 
should be close at hand, as the effect is only instan- 
taneous. 

Lines, deployed en echiquierj are more convenient for 
Cavalry than continuous lines; whereas, this formation 
for Infantry, in line, would be defective; as it would 
afford opportunities for Cavalry to interpose, and attack 
on the flank. 

The second line is, invariably, en echiquier, or, at 
least, with wide intervals; for otherwise, if the first line 
be driven back, the second line would be carried along 
with it; and, as an example of this, we may remark the 
attack of Nansouty, in columns of regiments, on the 
Prussian Cavalry deployed at Chateau Thierry. 

The distance of Lines is about 400 yards; which can 
be traversed in little more than a minute. 

The attack on the fiank being most dangerous, it is 
necessary to have, on the flanks of a Line of Cavalry, 
some squadrons in column, to prevent such disasters as 
happened at the grand Cavalry charge at Leipsic. 

Cavalry, though inferior in numbers, if well led, can 
effect great things; of so much importance is the right 
moment in the handling of this arm. 



PART 11. 

DIVISIONAL TACTICS OF THE THREE ARMS 
UNITED ON LEVEL GROUND. 



COMPOSITION OF A DIVISION. 

IN war, proportionate detachments of Cavalry and Ar- 
tillery are attached to a division of Infantry, which are 
called " Cavalry of the Division, " " Artillery of the 
Division.*' 

The tactics of this small body of Cavalry are quite 
different from those of the mass of the Cavalry, as will be 
explained hereafter. 

The number of Battalions in a Division varies from six 
to nine or ten. The number of Files in each Battalion 
depends upon circumstances; but less than 6000 men 
would be below the command of a General; and a stronger 
Division than 10,000 would be unwieldy for his single 
direction. 

The proportion of Infantry, armed as Light Infantry, 
is reckoned to be about one-third or even two-fifths. No 
person finds fault with too many of this description of 
Infantry, but the insuflSciency of their numbers is a fre- 
quent complaint. 

Divisional Cavalry consists, as an approximate propor- 
tion, of one- half the number of Squadrons that there is of 
Battalions in the Division. 

But as this greatly depends upon the strength of the 
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Army in this arm, we may give two Squadrons as a 
minimum^ and four as a maximum. 

It is necessary that the Divisional Cavalry should con- 
sider itself as bound up in the fate of the Infantry to which 
it is attached. 

The frequent reliefs of Divisional Cavalry by fresh 
Squadrons was the reason of their acting little in accord- 
ance with this principle during the last war. The French 
armies of the Revolution were an exception. 

Divisional Artillery generally consists of a Battery of 
Foot Artillery. 

A Division thus composed becomes part of the*line of 
battle of a corps dHarmee, 

For particular objects, this Division receives a rein- 
forcement of Artillery and Cavalry; and this increase is 
regulated by the nature of their mission, and the ground 
they have to act upon. 

It may have to form an advanced or a rear guard — ^to 
hold the key of a position, in front of the Line, or on the 
flank. 

Divisions arranged for these objects may be classed 
with a small corps d^armee; they would form a reserve, 
and their tactics are of a higher order than those of the 
Divisions we treat of, which take their place in the line of 
battle. 

Without taking into consideration the different features 
of a position, a certain normal arrangement of troops may 
be supposed on a perfect flat, the utility of which may be 
developed by science and examples. 

The Infantry (as stated in the tactics of Infantry) are 
drawn up in two lines, covered by Skirmishers and their 
supports. 

It is an exception, when one or two Battalions are de- 
tached for the occupation of advanced posts, or to form a 
reserve. Thus, supposing the Division to consist of seven 
Battalions, it would be proper to place the odd Battalion 
in the flrst line, so as to show a greater front. 
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I must observe, that in the chapters devoted to the 
tactics of the three Arms, a larger proportion of Cavalry 
and Artillery is often supposed to be attached to the 
Division than that above mentioned, when circumstances 
such as are there explained may require them. 



FORMATION OF A DIVISION IN LINE OF 
BATTLE. 

The manner of handling the Division of Infantry is 
explained in the chapter on the tactics of Infantry. The 
other Arms must be considered as aids: but, at the same 
time, the Infantry, by a ridiculous egoismCy must not 
paralyze the action of the other Arms, nor clog their cha- 
racteristic support. 

As it is well known that the flanks are the weakest 
part of the line, these two arms will be placed so as to 
direct their energies towards those points. As, moreover, 
the flank of Artillery is feeble, this defect will be remedied 
by an arrangement to be hereafter detailed. 

There are different opinions regarding the true 
position of Divisional Artillery, and it is difficult to with- 
draw from ancient usages; yet, as he who acts without 
fixed principles must be governed by accident, we will en- 
deavour to arrange Divisional Artillery by certain general 
rules. 

The Battery is the arm which gives energy to the 
combat of Infantry; it prepares the lucky moment — ^it 
confirms a doubtful success; it retrieves a disaster — 
although history gives few examples of the latter event. 

If we neglect the characteristics of Artillery, without 
respecting those of the Infantry, the Artillery finds itself 
in the way of the Infantry, and the Infantry considers the 
Artillery as an obstacle to the regularity of its formation. 

First, then, no tactician would wish, at the beginning 
of an action, to deploy his Batteries, so that the enemy can. 

B 
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count his guns; yet (as Frederick the Great said) " the 
Artillery too often assists them in this point, by occupying 
at once the highest ground of the position." 

From this, it may be laid down, as a first principle — 

I. That the duty of a Battery, at all times, is to be 

masked before the beginning of the (zcttoUy either by 
the ground or by Infantry. 

If the combat be either defensive or offensive, the 
Artillery will commence the fight, because its range is 
the longest. Therefore the Artillery ought to be placed 
in front of the Line. 

But the practice of Artillery teaches us that Artillery, 
when firing, ought never to be placed before the other 
troops, that they may not be cut up by the shot directed 
against it; and yet, how often has it happened that the 
Infantry, after opening to allow the passage of Artillery 
to the front of their centre, has wheeled up into line in 
the rear, as if fearful of losing the benefit of a single 
shot. 

If the Battalions of the centre had been formed in 
Column, or had opened their intervals, this would not 
have happened. 

II. From this we derive a second principle: — 

" At all times, when it is necessary to place a 
Battery in front of the Lines, the Battalions of 
the centre ought, by doubling into column, to open 
an interval behind it." 

Front line with battery in the centre.* 

tttttttt 



* The arrangement of eight guns to a batter}', as in the Prussian 
service, has not been altered. 
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However, the position of the Battery in front of the 
centre limits the front of fire of the Infantry; and there 
are many other reasons for not placing it there. The 
formation of the Infantry is disarranged; the ncHse and 
smoke of the Battery prevent the General from seeing 
the Troops under his command. 

Should he go to the one flank, the other is without 
his direction. Nor is this all. By the false position of 
its Artillery, the Infantry cannot advance; for, by going 
to the front, it prevents their fire. 

If the Infantry should retire, the Artillery must of 
necessity follow, and drops its fire at the moment, perhaps, 
it is most required; or, on the other hand, if the Infantry 
should leave the Artillery in position, it leaves it to 
capture. 

If the Infantry should have to make a flank move- 
ment, what danger does it not run, by marching in rear 
of the Battery in action? 

Thus the position in front of the centre paralyzes 
all freedom of movement, and we come to the third 
principle: — 

III. ^^ Except in rare instances, the position of the 
Battery should never be in front of the centre of 
the line.** 

The true position of the Battery is on one of the 
wings. The question is, which of them should be 
chosen? If both wings are en Pair, they are equally im- 
proper, but this is of rare occurrence. 

The more Artillery has its flank supported by an 
obstacle, the more it will tell. The less it has of this 
advantage, the more it will be mute, and obliged to 
retreat. 

This also is an axiom: namely, the longer that guns 
can give their fire, without impeding the movement of 
the other Arms, the better their position, and the more 
useful they will be. 

b2 
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From the conjunction of the two foregoing axioms^ it 
follows that we must place the bidk of the Artillery 
on the wing of the Division which is supported bj an 
obstacle. 

And hence this fourth principle: — 

IV. " The position of the Battery is on the wing 
which is most sheltered from flank attack.** 

We have still to examine if the Battery ought to be 
placed altogether, or only in part, on the one wing. It would 
be more symmetrical to divide the Demi-Batteries on 
each flank. Artillery is massed for attack, and is divided 
for defence and retreat; and since the features of a 
combat are generally of such a nature that they demand 
a greater fire of Artillery in one flank, and a less on the 
other, in the proportion of three to one, the fifth prin- 
ciple we arrive at is this: — 

V. " Three-fourths of the Battery should be placed 
on the protected flank, and the remaining foui:th 
on the other." 

It may be objected to this — " You place the weakest 
part of your Artillery on the weakest point; viz., your 
exposed wing, where you want it most." But a large 
Battery on this wing, having no prospect but a retreat 
en masse, will either lose its powers of defending the 
Division, or, if it pertinaciously hold its ground, it will 
run the risk of being taken. A couple of guns can take 
refuge in a couple of squares, but where can protection 
be found for the whole Batter j? 

Besides, supposing that four Battalions are in the first 
line, they would occupy a front of, perhaps, between 700 
and 800 yards. At that distance. Grape becomes nearly use- 
less — not more than half the round shot fired at practice, 
without the hurry of action, will be effective ; hence the 
question arises — " Can a Battery, if placed on one flank, 
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command fully that extent of front?" The decision will 
be, that some guns, to the extent of a fourth, but not less 
than a couple of guns, should be placed in the exposed 
flank. 

VI. The tactics of Artillery teach us another prin- 
ciple, viz., " that Artillery ought never to outflank 
the other Arms, but rather be outflanked by them." 

The place, therefore, of the Artillery attached to the 
exposed wing may, consequently, be assigned between the 
third and fourth Battalions of the first line — ^in augment- 
ing, to a trifling extent, the interval between those Bat- 
talions. The three other sections of Artillery have for 
their point (Tappui the obstacle on which rests the wing 
of the Division itself. 

These six points give the fundamental principles of 
the arrangement of a Division of Infantry in line of battle, 
so far as regards the disposition of Artillery. 

There is a community of interest between the two 
Arms in these points. 

In defensive combat, the Artillery performs the lead- 
ing, and the Infantry the secondary part. 

The Infantry ought, therefore, to accommodate its 
dispositions to those of the Artillery; otherwise, it must 
not be astonished that all possible advantages are not de- 
rived from its defensive powers. 

It is exactly the converse in the attack. 

Artillery must consider itself as the secondary Arm, 
and must never impede its movements by bungling 
arrangements, which paralyze or retard the attack. 

The Commander of the Division gives his general 
instructions to the Chief of Artillery, and gives up to him 
the detail; but, at the same time, the Commanding Officer 
of Artillery must prove that he not only knows his trade, 
as Artilleri^};, by accurate fire and g6od disposition, but 
also that he is a skilful tactician. 
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It must be observed that, though the Battery is nnder 
the protection of the Division, and ought to arrange its 
movements so as not to lose that protection, it is very 
useful that it should have its own peculiar support 

The best would consist of Light Infantry, to the ex- 
tent of about fifty. 

As an instance of this: if a few Riflemen had been 
attached to a Battery, on one occasion, during the Battle 
of Waterloo, a most distinguished Artillery Officer, and 
many of his men, would not have fallen victims to ibe 
Enemy's Skirmishers, who, for a length of time, were not 
dislodged from some broken ground that sheltered them. 

We will now proceed to consider the Divisional Ca- 
valry. It is impossible positively to fix its place ; for 
this small fraction of Cavalry ought always to be ready, 
on the shortest notice, to attack briskly wherever its pre- 
sence is required. 

The intelligence of the Officer, and the posture of 
affiiirs, decide its place. 

The General of Division, not having it always in his 
power to send orders, the Cavalry Commander ought to 
be a real Soldier, firm, and ready to seize all opportunities, 
without waiting instructions. 

This fraction of Cavalry ought to make its quickness 
and hardiness supply the place of numbers. On the other 
hand, a mass of Cavalry can repair its faults; but here, 
an error would be most fatally punished. 

The duty of the Divisional Cavalry is to protect its 
Division, at all times, with the greatest 8df-devoti<»i; and 
to assist in completing its success. 

If Divisional Cavalry should wish to be covered by 
the ground, it must be at the smallest possible distance 
from the Infantry; for the first principle is, — " That 
Divisional Cavalry ought always to be so near its 
Infantry, as to be ready to take part in the qpmbat." 

Either the wings are supported, or not. When both 
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are en Pair, it might s^em advantageous to divide the 
Cavalry, so as to afford two supports; but there would 
certainly be a disadvantage in the division of so small a 
force. 

It has been said of Cavalry affairs, " that surprise is 
the mother of miracles." It follows, therefore, for the 
second principle, that the Cavalry ought to be masked as 
long as possible, should the nature of the ground permit it. 

It is well known that Cavalry cannot fill the intervals 
between Infantry in the line of battle. Placed between 
the two lines, it would impede the movement of the second 
line. There remains, therefore, only one position for it; 
that which is given by this third principle-^viz., " The 
Divisional Cavalry ought to be in rear of the second 
line; and in rear of its centre, when both flanks are 
en Pair:' 

It is another affair when one of the wings is sup- 
ported. It has been laid down that that is the place for 
the Artillery. 

As a fourth maxim, it may be affirmed "that the 
place for the Divisional Cavalry is in rear of the last bat- 
talion of the second line on the other, or unsupported 
wing." 

As a fifth irrevocable rule, it may be asserted " that, 
when the Infantry advances to attack, the Cavalry follow, 
ready to complete the victory; and, when it retires, the 
Cavalry marches faithfully by its side, ready to charge the 
enemy's Cavalry which is in pursuit." 

Divisional Cavalry ought not to follow, blindly, the 
principles which are excellent for masses of Cavalry. 

It ought to consider itself as bound up with the In- 
fantry of the division, while the Cavalry mass is inde- 
pendent. 

The Cavalry mass decides and destroys; the Divisional 
Cavalry protects and supports ; but both one and the 
other oughl^ never to act without their Reserve. 

The lucky moment for the action of the Cavalry maaa 
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occurs rarely — ^perhaps onlj once in an action; whereas 
ten chances in an hour will offer to Divisional Cavalry. 
Their attack must be short and impetuous ; but*it is only 
when the Infantry is victorious, that the harvest is open 
to their swords. 

The French, in the wars of the Revolution, handled 
their Divisional Cavalry admirably. A Squadron or two 
of Hussars were most effective, even among the Alps. 

The Infantry often complain that they have not been 
supported by their Cavalry and Artillery; that the first 
has abandoned them, and that both, when wanted, were 
not at hand: complaints which may be explained by 
neither of these different forces having yet become fami- 
liarised with their reciprocal connexion, more particularly 
the Cavalry, who count the moments that must elapse 
before they will be relieved from this duty. This would 
not be the case if a Divisional Cavalry were systematically 
appointed. 

I must remark that it was the practice of Marlborough 
to intersperse small bodies of Cavalry between his 
columns of attack. 

These are the advantages from a happy union of 
Cavalry and Artillery: — 

1. The Infantry c^n act with greater boldness; 

2. The enemy's Infantry must be more circumspect, 

or they must also be supported by Cavalry; 

3. The enemy's Skirmishers are kept in check, and 

our own dVipported; 

4. The enemy must be careful of his flanks; 

5. Our success can be completed, and the enemy 

checked, should they be victorious. 

It often happens that the commanders of these two 
Aid-arms stick to their places in front of their Troops, 
and know nothing of what is going on in their front. 

If an Aide-de-Camp comes for them, they are launched 
into a new world, full of circumstances strange to them. 
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From not knowing the ground, or having time to be fami- 
liarized with their position, they allow the moment for 
action to slip by without improving it. 

The Commandant of the Cavahy, with his trumpeter, 
at the commencement of the action, ought to go to the 
front where he may have to act; he examines the ground 
where he may be called upon to move on either flank; ar- 
ranges his plan ; and keeps in communication with the 
General of the Division. 

At the proper time, he sends an order, or signals his 
Troop, to advance in the direction he has explained 
beforehand; and has then nothing to do but to dash them 
forward, himself at their head. 

In the same way, the Artillery Commandant accom^ 
panics the General in his reconnoissance, and selects the 
position most favourable to his arm, on his front and 
flanks. 

Should a Section of Artillery be detached, an Officer 
must be selected who is equal to act on an emergency, 
without receiving instructions. 
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COMBAT OF THE DIVISION ON A PLAIN. 



DEFENSIVE COMBATS. 

Every plan of defence, more or less, has for its basis 
the rule, '^ that each Arm should be placed according to its 
own capabilities and the nature of the ground.** 

The position ought to be carefully studied in all points 
that lead to its attack; and if there be more than two of 
tiiese points, there can be no question that the position iB 
weak, and the Artillery should rarely be massed. 

The Light Infantry occupies the advanced posts in 
front and flank. The extreme Battalions of Infantry of 
both lines, formed in column, protect an exposed wing. 

The SlUe of the Infantry in the reserve. 

The Cavalry in rear of the exposed flank, where the 
ground forms a favourable point for a sortie. In front of 
the line are disposed patrols and little posts, which give 
notice of the approach of the enemy, and of his order of 
march. 

It is an exception if the Cavalry receive the first 
attack. On favourable ground, the light troops commence 
the attack, to which two guns may be added. The light 
troops gradually retire to the main position, and leave 
their front clear. 

In the tactics of " Infantry" will be found their mode of 
proceeding. 

It remains only to explain here the part taken by the 
other Arms in their union with the Infantry. 

The Divisional Artillery opens its fire as soon as it 
can obtain any effect. 

It only fires on the columns of attack, as the Irfantry, 
in attack, is the principal arm. 

When our Artillery is well placed, and protected by 
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works, (which, in a defensive position, there may have 
been time to throw up,) it need not replj to Artillery. 
This is an excellent rule, but seldom followed. 

The Artillery Officer must watch the variations of the 
battle — the advance of the enemy's second line and of his 
cavalry, or his retreat; and he liiay advance a portion of 
his guns, to gain a greater effect; but there can be no 
specific rule previously assigned for his conduct. 

The Divisional Cavalry watches that the enemy's 
Cavalry do not surprise its own Infantty, 

It should be ready to start forward to improve an ad- 
vantage gained by its Infantry, without following too far. 
Its principal duty is to see that the Infantry have time to 
make safely a change of front, should the fiank be attacked, 
which is also the time to bring forward some guns to that 
point. 

If the Attack be repulsed, the Division re-establishes 
its order as soon as possible; and some Light Infantry, 
and all the Cavalry, push forward in pursuit. 

The Retreat is hereafter explained. 



THE ATTACK. 

No Attack can take place without reconnoitring the 
enemy's position: for that purpose, perhtips, the whole 
of the Divinonal Cavalry form an escort. 

The light troops of the enemy are driven in by a couple 
of Light Battalions, and a couple of guns. The Cavalry 
watches this detachment, and the whole of the advanced 
column may afterwards be employed for a false Attack. 

For the real Attack, the two lines are formed in 
columns. 

Till the enemy's Artillery be silenced, the Infantry 
will delay the Attack. 

Our Artillery of Division commences at long range. 
It concentrates its fire on the enemy's Artillery^ eltbes t^ 
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silence it, or to draw its fire on itself, instead of the la- 
fan try. 

In this situation, sufficient time must he given for the 
effect of the Artillery, and they are supported hy a couple 
of Battalions. 

• The Infantry then hegins its Attack ; the Artillery 
keeps up hy its side, advancing in echelon, so that the fire 
may never cease. 

This cheers the men; and it remains close to the 
Infantry till the Attack with the Bayonet, or that the Ar- 
tillery itself hegins to suffer from Musketry. 

The Infantry then either deploys to fire, or marches to 
the Attack of the Bayonet. If the former, the Artillery is 
massed on a fiank, and fires grape; if the latter, the Battery 
will then withdraw a little, and form on a fiank, to await 
the result of the Charge. 

The Divisional Cavalry follows the Infantry as near as 
possible on the wing where there is no Artillery, or 
where there is only a section, and secures that fiank from 
Attack. 

If the Attack succeed, the Artillery and bulk of the 
Infantry re-establish their order, and the Cavalry and a 
portion of the Light Infantry pursue. 

K it fail, the Infantry retires under the protection of 
the Artillery, and the Cavalry covers the movement. 

As soon as order is re-established, the second Line is 
advanced, and the Attack is renewed till it succeeds, or the 
affair is decided against us. 

We have now spoken of the Attack in front; but to 
make it succeed, it must always be accompanied by an 
Attack in fiank, which never consists of more than jbl 
fourth of our forces. 

It has, at least, a couple of Guns to make it respected, 
and perhaps one Squadron. 

A Division ought never to attack both fianks aVthe 
same time. 
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THE RETREAT. 



On the supposition that it is no longer possible to hold 
our ground in our defensive position, or that our Atta& 
has failed, it only remains for the Division to make a 
creditable Retreat; and this object will be gained by an 
harmonious combination of the three Arms, and the firm, 
bearing of the Troops. 

In general, it is the rule in Retreats to traverse, as 
rapidly as possible, all disadvantageous ground, whatever 
be its obstacles; and to offer as much resistance as possible 
on ground that is favourable to us. 

If we retire without facing the Enemy, the spirit of the 
Troops is compromised; and he who stops everywhere is 
destroyed. 

To move and to halt, each at the proper moment, is 
the problem to be solved. 

There are two classes of combats in Retreat: — 

Ist. When the Division effects its Retreat as a whole, 
it becomes then its own Rear Guard. 

2ndly. When the greater part of the Division retires 
in different Columns, and the remainder forms 
what is properly called a Rear Guard. 

The second case bdongs to " la petite guerre :'* 
— We are treating of the first — the movement of th^ 
Division. 

The Divisional Battery is indispensably divided; be- 
cause, if it were massed^ it might all be taken together; 
or would occupy too great an extent of front to find sup- 
port between two Battalions. 

The duty of the right Battalion of the first Line is — 
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to support the Demi-Battery on the right; and the 
other Demi-Battery is placed between the Battalions 3 
and 4. 

The second Line is en echiquier^ some 160 paces to the 
rear; the Cavalry formed in columns, in the rear of one 
oi the wings. 

If the Enemy do not come on very briskly, all the 
Division retires together: in this order, the Artillery is 
moved by the prolonge. 

When the prolonge is used, it must be neither in going 
up or down hill, nor in passing obstacles. 

When the Attack is energetic, the first Demi-Battery 
retires some 200 yards, taking with it the Battalion 
marked (1) to 6. 

The first Line retires as far as 5, and the second 
Demi-Battery only as far as c ; where it halts, and opens 
its fire. 

It is the rule, that the Artillery ought to be in the 
Line nearest the Enemy. 

If the Enemy render this movement dangerous, 
the Divisional Cavalry makes a dash at it, and retires 
on e. 

If the Enemy comes on more briskly, the Line 
deploys, and commences its fire; the Artillery uses 
grape. 

This will cause the Enemy to bring up fresh 
Troops, which creates delay; when we gradually retire 
again. 

The second Line retires with the second Demi-Battery 
to/. 

The Half-Battery takes up its old position, between 
the Battalions 3 and 4, at g. 
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It is thus the Retreat is conducted successively; the 
Infantry have always Skirmishers in the intervals. 
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If there is a Defile in the rear, the position is not so 
fatal as it is often made out to be. 

The best precaution is, not to get too near tlie Defile 
at first; to have no hurry; and to diminish the front 
gradually, and with order. 

In a Defile, a Demi-Battery and two Battalions retire 
quietly; then, two more Battalions, with a section of the 
second Demi- Battery; then, two more Battalions^ 

The last Battalion, forming two small Squares, takes 
with it the last section of Artillery: — The Cavalry is 
deploy edat A, and makes a short impetuous charge, under the 
protection of which the rest withdraw ; and after all, the 
Cavalry effects its own retreat. 

Upon an open plain, the Artillery and Cavalry cover 
the retreat; and the Infantry is, at the same time^ tb&\K 
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support and reserve, as occurred at Fuentes d'Onor, in 
Spain. 

In an enclosed country, other principles would have to 
be adopted. 

The Rear-Guard would then be composed of Infantry, 
with only two Guns; and the Cavalry would go to the 
rear, with the bulk of the Battery. 

It is the rule to withdraw the Division, as much as 
possible, simultaneously: the passage of Lines causes delay, 
and is only resorted to when the Enemy presses too hard, 
or when we expect to be joined by Detachments, which 
we wish to collect. 

The Divisional Cavalry is able to render most im- 
portant assistance in Retreat, if it be brave and active. 

It is impossible to fix rules for its movements. A 
tactical eye, coolness, and energy are, above all things, 
desirable. 

The Infantry is often unjust, under such circum- 
stances, expecting that the safety of the whole should 
depend completely on so small a fraction of Cavalry. 

We must not forget that the defensive power of 
Cavalry is weak; and that, after one or two charges, this 
Arm has lost more of its strength than the Infantry, after 
the same number of attacks. 

Retreats are, generally, too slow; and, consequently, 
the Enemy has an opportunity to turn, and perhaps cut 
off a portion of the retiring force. 

We must watch such movements with Patroles. We 
must look out for their Cavalry; but, at the same time, 
the case is not desperate if a few of their Squadrons ap- 
pear in our rear. 

Very often, a vigorous attack will keep off the Enemir 
during a whole day; but we must never halt without 
acting vigorously — for this would be the worst fault of 
all: as an instance of which, we may cite the conduct of 
the Russians at Champaubert, Feb. 10th, 1814. 

One cannot use too much circumspection ou enclosed 
ground, where one cannot see to any distance around us. 
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EVOLUTIONS. 

The movements of the Division, of which we are now 
going to treat, belong to the category of Evolutions. 

They consist of changes of front, and changes of 
position. 

The movements of the Division in front or reat, when 
we are in contact with the Enemy, are either those of 
Attack or Retreat; and they have been already explained. 

An Evolution of all parts at once is not practicable, 
except when the Enemy does not oppose. 

All changes of the front of a Division ought to com- 
mence by an offensive movement of the Cavaby, supported 
by Guns. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the Battalion on which 
the movement is made, the Infantry perform the move- 
ments by Battalions en masse, following the shortest 
possible road, and will come in double quick on the new 



There is, however, one rule to be carefully observed — 
viz., " never to shorten a movement so as to introduce 
disorder." 

Suppose the front of the Division to be 800 yards, — 
No. 4 Battalion, on the left of the front Line, ought not 
to have to march above 1000 yards, and the whole of the 
Evolution ought to be concluded under ten minutes. 
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COMBAT OF THE DIVISION AGAINST 
CAVALRY IN FORCE. 

The Divisional Cavalry being wholly inferior to that 
of the Enemy, it cannot remove from the Infantry without 
being overwhelmed; it will, therefore, take position behind 
the centre of the Second Line. 

The Divisional Artillery must follow certain rules: — 

1. In this case, it cannot remain in a mass on the 

Wings, — from the time the Infantry have to form 
Squares. 

2. The Battery must be subdivided into Sections. 

3. Three of these Sections place themselves in the front 

Line, between the Squares. 

4. The fourth is placed on the second Line, as a 

Reserve. 

5. The three first Sections, according to circumstances, 

are moved by the Pbolonge; but the fourth 
remains attached to the Limber. 

6. In Retreat, the three first Sections are always 

part of the Line which is nearest the Enemy. 

7. The sections of Artillery are placed between two 

Battalions, — never on the outward flank, — and 
are told off each to a Square. 
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The use of Horse Artillery has, in some measure, 
established an equality between Cavaby and Infantry on 
an open plain. 
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At Arlon, June 9, 1793, 1500 Austrians were 
attacked by 400 French Carabineers. Colonel Sorbier 
brought up a Half-Battery of Horse Artillery, at a gallop, 
within 50 yards of this Square, and each piece fired once. 
The Square, riddled by the discharge so audaciously made, 
was then dispersed by the French. 

If, however, instead of one heavy Square, they had 
formed three smaller ones, in all probability this misfor- 
tune would not have occurred. 



MASS OF DIVISIONS. 

If, by any unforeseen catastrophe, a Division should 
have to force a passage as its only chance of escape, it is 
necessary to show what part the Cavalry and Infantry 
would have respectively to act. 

The Divisional Cavalry will, in all probability, have 
been destroyed, or have separated itself, designedly, from 
the Infantry, in order to make good its own way. Those 
Dragoons who still remain with the mass, will take refuge 
in the Square. 

Two chances remain for the Divisional Artillery : — 

Either it will be completely passive, and trust to the 

protection of the Infantry; 
Or, it will take a vigorous part in the action. 

For a Battery which is effective, the latter will be the 
better plan; but if it have lost the greater part of its 
men, and two or three horses only are left to each of the 
guns, it will be better to avoid all active co-operation, if it 
do not wish to run the chance of being utterly destroyed. 

In this case, a heavy mass will cover the Battery, dis- 
posed, four pieces abreast, in rear of the Centre of the 
Column. 
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MASB OF DniSIOX& 



li; <n tbe odker bind, tbe Battery B to tike part in die 
letkiD, it win be divided into SediGBS; of which two will 
he in front of the Diviaon, and two on the ibaka. 

With seren Battalions, the foDowii^ fonnatian will be 
adopted: — 
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It is dangerous to receive the Waggons in the interior 
of the Square; for, were these to explode, the loss of the 
whole Division might follow. 

The ammunition in the Limber will be sufficient, and 
the remainder must be blown up. 



PART III. 

CHARACTER AND FEATURES OF THE 
GROUND, AND THEIR INFLUENCE, 



THE greater part of tactical Rules are based on the 
supposition of the Forces acting on even Ground. 

Casualties in the Ground render necessary other ar- 
rangements, either because the peculiarities of an Arm 
are more developed, or its weakness is more visible. 

Independent of particular points, as defiles, bridges, 
villages, &c., which a Division may have to attack or 
defend, (to which we will give the general appellation of 
^< tactical points,") if a chain of mountains, forest, or 
enclosed country, should be the scene of war, a very dif- 
ferent system of tactics would be required from that which 
is calculated for a plain. 

After explaining the arrangements necessary for this 
diversity in the general features of a country, we will 
proceed in Part IV. to the explanation of the tactical points 
which a Division may fall in with, both for Attack and 
Defence, in every variety of country. 



BROKEN GROUND. 

A COUNTRY, though not flat, may be simply undulat- 
ing; it may be hilly, though not mountainous; it may be 
woody, or open, so as to permit freedom of movement in 
all directions, or not; it may be cut up by streamlets, 
fences, or hollows; in the latter cases, it may be designated, 
generally, as " Broken Ground." 



» 
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The tactician must study the bearings of the Ground, 
so that, at the right moment, he may derive every benefit 
from each Arm. 

In general, it may be said that level Ground is appli- 
cable to the action of masses; and Ground broken by 
hedges, ditches, hollow roads, &c., to the combat en 
tirailleur* 

Broken Ground may be either flat or not, open op 
woody. Let us suppose it flat, but covered with ditches, 
hollow roads, &c. 

This sort of Ground prevents all regular movements, 
except on short openings. 

It forces us to continual dislocations and formations. 

From these circumstances it is evident that it is more 
appropriate for Defence than Attack; against which, even 
with superior numbers, it offers facilities. 

If, at the same time, the broken Ground is cove(red 
with hedges or brushwood, it becomes much more secure. 

However, the new system of combat, en HraUleur, has 
diminished these disadvantages, and the Troops bdng 
more manageable, traverse ground which was, heretofore 
reckoned impracticable. 

We can pass such obstacles, if not in Line, at least in 
a Column of Tirailleurs. 



Defence. 

The Defenders have the advantage of placing them- 
selves behind obstacles, which render the Attack difficult 
and perilous. 

The Cavalry is almost useless: masses of Artillery, 
impossible; and the order, en tirailleur^ is the only one 
that can succeed. 

This is what gave the French such vast superiority in 
the wars of the Revolution over their Enemies, who could 
only fight in regular formations. 
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In broken Ground, it is not difficult to find points 
d^appui for the Wings; and it is by so much the more neces- 
sary to have them, as the Enemy might establish himself 
there, from which it would be difficult to dislodge him. 

The isolated portions of the Force are stronger and 
more independent, because the nature of the Ground pre - 
"vents mutual support. 

The direction of the combat is difficult; and each 
leader is often left to act from his own intelligence. 

Broken Ground, if woody, is very favourable to stra- 
tagem : it allows the Enemy to be in error with regard 
to our numbers, so that he may be allured onwards to his 
destruction. 

The Supports and Reserves ought to be kept more in 
the rear, because one cannot judge of the dispositions of 
the Enemy; and Attacks in Flank must be expected, 
against which we have no resources, if the Reserves were 
placed too near the Line of fire. 

The Ground is rarely of such a nature as not to pre- 
sent small openings where a handful of Cavalry may act. 

The bulk of the Cavalry and of the Artillery of Divi- 
sion (especially if it be Horse Artillery) remain in reserve, 
and are placed on the cross-roads, as the most favourable 
position for carrying themselves, rapidly, to the points 
where the Enemy will try to turn our fiank. 



Attack. 

The Attack can only consist of Light Infantry, and 
some light Field-pieces : the remainder of the Artillery 
remain on the roads. 

The Artillery leaves, in the rear, till the affair is de- 
cided, all the carriages of which it has not need. 

The favourable positions for Artillery are held as long 
as possible ; for it is doubtful if they can find others. 
When space is wanting, the intervals of the Guns are 
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closed; and they are placed so as to command the ap- 
proaches to the position. 

When the Enemy occupies broken Ground, we must 
try to turn him, in order to avoid the loss consequent on 
a front Attack; but the Enemy must be employed, also, in 
the front, in order to deceive him. 

In this species of combat, theory gives place to prac- * 
tice; and it often happens that, in decisive moments, the 
command is left to very junior Officers. 

Cavalry is here completely out of its element; for its 
velocity, which is its strong point, is either diminished or 
totally paralyzed. Moreover, disorder is thrown in its 
ranks, and, without order, of what use is its courage? 

However, a weak body of Cavalry, with obstacles on 
its flanks, and an opening proportionate to the front it can 
show, is able to resist a much superior force of the same 
Arm; and if it gave up that ground, it would run the 
risk of defeat. 

Still it is better if these obstacles on the flanks can be 
occupied by a few Infantry. 



MIXED GROUND. 

When the Ground changes its character — that is, when 
it is by turns level and open, and then broken and covered — 
it is necessary to reconnoitre it, with care, for the handling 
of Cavalry. 

Infantry can accommodate itself to all Ground; but it 
is not so with Cavalry. 

To serpentine on broken Ground— avoiding the disad* 
vantageous and selecting the advantageous directions — is 
the duty of the Cavalry leader. 

One cannot too often enforce the maxim — "That 
Cavalry ought not to be brought forward on Ground which 
has not been reconnoitred." 
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The complaints of the want of such and such an Arm 
of the Service can never be so frequent as when the fea- 
tures of the country suddenly change: these complaints, 
if well founded^ prove that the Chief is no tactician. 

Attack. 

As long as the ground is broken, the Skirmishers ad- 
vance far to the front, and the Supports are held back. 

By and by, we concentrate the Columns, as the 
Ground gets more open. It is probable that, from Columns 
of Companies, they will increase to masses of Battalions. 

At the outlet of diflficult ground, we send forward a 
strong force of Artillery, and the greater part of the 
Cavalry which have been in the rear. Nevertheless, it is 
easier to require than to execute this manoeuvre. 

Circumspection is necessary, above all things. 

The great rules are: — 

Not to attack too eagerly; 
Not to pursue too impetuously; 
Not to abandon a position too easily; 

from which it follows that this sort of country is more 
favourable for Defence than Attack. 

The Heavy Infantry are employed to force the en- 
trance into the open plain. 

This Infantry and the Artillery open the road into the 
broken Ground which succeeds. Under their protection, 
the Light Infantry move forward. Here commences a 
new period. 

The intermediate broken Ground is passed " en tiraiU 
leur,^ and the Artillery establish themselves at the other 
end, to protect the deployment of the Masses. 

The Leader who allows himself to be drawn on, blindly, 
may be led to compromise everything; for in war, as in 
love, it is very diflficult to break off an affair when we 
choose. 
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Defence. 

In Defence, all the accessible points are carefully 
watched. 

Where the Enemy's Columns will debouch, we place 
the Artillery, under the fire of which he will have to 
deploy. 

The broken ground in the rear is occupied by our 
Light Troops, so that if our masses are thrown back by 
the Attack, they may find a support in their Retreat, and 
the Enemy may be unable to improve his advantage. 

The outskirts of woods, hedgerows, and small defiles, 
ought to cost the Enemy three times our loss. 

If, all of a sudden, we resume the offensive, it ought 
to be done with the greatest energy; for, in these circum- 
stances, the offensive ought to succeed the defensive as 
suddenly as a clap of thunder. 

From hence it follows that we must have all the three 
Arms so disposed, that we may not be in wtot of any of 
them at the moment required. 

However, we must not forget that the most favour- 
able moment for Attack is at the moment when the 
Enemy is on the point of changing his Arm, and that 
then is the time to deal our heaviest blows. 

For example: — If the Enemy, though with a superior 
force of Cavalry, has them kept back by obstacles, our 
own smaller force will come at once forward rapidly, 
and endeavour to snatch the victory from him. 

Heavy Columns never march on this sort of ground 
without pioneers. However, they are more useful for 
Defence, as, in Attack, there is not often time to make 
use of their services. 
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FORESTS. 

Woods, scattered here and there over the Ground we 
are working on, stop the Enemy for a long time, and 
compel him to carry them in succession; as at Yille 
Farisis, in 1814, where the French Rear-guard kept the 
Corps of Kleist at bay for a whole day. 

Small clumps of Wood show of themselves the order 
of battle which it is necessary to adopt; and cleared 
Woods may be classed in the category of " mixed Ground." 
But large ranges of Forest create a new order of 
arrangement; and it is of these we are about to treat. 

These Forests hide equally the dispositions of both 
parties; and it is very often only after several hours of 
fighting, that one learns the true intentions of the Enemy. 

Forests render the direction of the combat difficult. 

They stop the movements of Troops, and interrupt 
the communications. The action of Cavalry is paralyzed, 
and that of Artillery is confined to the narrow passable 
roads. 

It is easy to see that Troops, accustomed to fight in 
small Detachments, are alone capable of engaging in a 
combat of this nature; whilst Troops not so exercised, 
ought to avoid it, under the risk of losing all interior 
communication. 

We must take the greatest care to occupy the border 
of the forest; if we are driven from that, we may reckon 
theForest half lost 

From thence we see without being seen, and our line 
of fire is covered, whilst that of the Enemy is exposed. 

Defence of Forests. 

We place our Artillery on the accessible points. 
We make our line of fire as dose as possible. Each 
tree covers a marksman. 

c2 
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The salient angles are occupied by the best shots, in 
rear of which we place our principal supports in Columns 
of Companies. 

We place them in the hollows and ravines, and when 
we cannot do otherwise, on the roads. 

Small Detachments of Cavalry are also brought up 
near the outskirts, and take advantage of cleared spots. 
The greater part of the Cavalry remains in the rear on 
the cross roads. 

They watch the flanks of the Forest, to.vprevent the 
Enemy turning us; or give us timely notice of such an 
intention. 

The following, therefore, are the rules applicable to 
the defence of large Forests: — 

1st. The border of the Forest is defended obstinately 
by Light Infantry. 

2nd. The main body takes up a central position in the 
rear, between lakes, marshes, and, if necessary, 
behind abattis, the approaches to which are com- 
manded by Artillery. 

3rd. The space from the outskirts to the principal 
position is defended foot by foot. The open spaces 
are defended by Cavalry and Horse Artillery, who 
fall on the Enemy when he expects to be able to 
reform his ranks. 

This handful of Cavalry often performs wonders, 
because the Enemy cannot have got theirs into action. 

It is of the greatest importance to occupy the points 
of intersection of the roads. All means of defence ought 
to be here employed, and field fortification called into 
requisition. 

The Artillery occupy the roads, where they can get 
the longest range. 

The main body of the Cavaby generally proceed to 

*the rear of the Forest, to receive the other Arms, when they 

retire, and to prevent the Enemy debouching: shells, 
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thrown on the roads where they open mto the plains, will 
not he thrown away. 

Thus it appears that Forests are much more advan- 
tageous for Defence than Attack. 

Without a knowledge of the interior of the wood 
and of the roads, they ought not to he attacked, and this 
knowledge is seldom to be obtained. 



Attack of Forests, 

The salient angles of the outskirts are the natural 
points of Attack. 

We will suppose that we have some Heavy Artillery. 
They batter these points, and we march against them 
with the Bayonet, while a line of Skirmishers attracts 
the attention of the Enemy's fire. 

When the point is carried, we establish ourselves 
there; for it would be the height of folly to push the 
Attack, blindly, beyond. 

The Artillery then batters the principal points of 
approach, and silences the Enemy's £ure. 

Often these points are easier to be taken than the 
border of the wood, which has been manned by good 
marksmen. 

On all the points that we carry, we place some light 
pieces to augment our defensive position, for the Attack 
of a Forest presents, in turn, its offensive and defen- 
sive periods. 

A natural point of Attack is, also, that where the 
Enemy's Batteries are placed. 

For the presence of Artillery indicates that of roads; 
and it is on roads that the C!olunms are marching, when 
our Artillery has forced the Enemy's Batteries to 
retreat. 

If we take this point, we take their line of fire in 
flank and rear, which will be thus compelled to retire. 
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The oatskirts once gained, the Forest will soon be in 
our power. 

It is necessary that the pursuit should not be too 
hurried. For this purpose, sections of Artillery advance 
by the road, supported, right and left, by a body of Skir- 
mishers. 

The columns of Infantry are supported on both flanks 
in like manner. 

Supposing the firing to increase on a flank, we may 
suspect a false Attack. 

The most formidable Attacks are those where there is 
little firing, and where they close most upon us. 

It is a rule to fire as little as possible on a j&ont 
Attack, if it be in earnest, but as much possible in a flank 
Attack; for the enemy, thinking himself turned by the 
quantity of detonations that he hears, often abandons, at 
an easy rate, a very favourable position. 

One would not, however, attack with the Bayonet, 
without necessity, a strong position of the Enemy; but, on 
the front, our fire of Artillery and Musketry would be re- 
doubled, whilst, as silently as possible, by a flank attack, 
we should endeavour to turn it. 

The Cavalry follows the Infantry on the principal 
roads — not too far off^, so as to be out of the way when re- 
quired, nor yet too near, as they would tend to augment 
the confusion, if the Attack should fail. But if the Enemy 
should retire, it rushes upon him, and the Artillery 
seconds it. 

The Artillery, as we have said, remains on the prin- 
cipal roads, for otherwise it might lose itself, or get into 
impracticable ground. 

We have supposed that we have had the advantage of 
some Heavy Artillery to open the approaches for our 
Troops, and in destroying the Defences of the Enemy. 

If, however, the Enemy is in full Retreat, it does not 
follow too close; and, moreover, does not bring with it its 
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Artillery waggons, which only block up the road for the 
Reserve. 

The light pieces march with the Infantry by Sections; 
as, for large formations, there is generally no room. 

We have already observed that the direction of the 
combat in a Forest is very difficult. 

Signals of communication are very useful. We must 
never go blindly on, but rally and reform from time to 
time, especially at the cross roads, so that, if the Enemy 
turn round upon us, he may find combination in our 
arrangements. 

In a Forest combat, very oflen, all of a sudden the 
fire ceases. This is either a sign that we have lost all 
trace of the Enemy, or that the Enemy is employing some 
stratagem. 

Signals of communication are here most useful; for, up 
to this time, the firing was our only guide. 

We ought never to engage, in this extended order of 
combat, more Troops than are necessary, so as to hold our 
Reserves in hand. 



MOUNTAINS. 

Every hilly district does not deserve the name of a 
** Mountainous District:" it is only when these inequalities 
are so extended as to alter the character of the country 
with respect to its features, agriculture, and communica- 
tions, that a district should be so designated. 

A Mountainous District requires not only fresh tactics, 
but, in a still greater degree, fresh strategical arrange- 
ments. He who shall try to apply strictly to Mountain 
warfare the rules applicable to warfare on a Plain, will cer- 
tainly compromise his success. 

Mountains require, first, a general study of their 
natural conformation, which will induce fresh strategical 
combinations; and secondly, an application of tactics to 
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such Districts relatively to the height and accessibility of 
the Mountains themselves. 

It may be observed — 

1st. That the novelty of a Mountain range often leads a 
General into great errors; one of the most frequent 
of which is, that of being seduced into what is called 
the " guerre de cordon^ 

For a long time it was the opinion, that to defend a 
Mountain District, it was necessary to occupy all the posts 
that appeared tenable. But these posts are innumerable, 
and all have the appearance of being very defensible; but 
one judges differently when a seiious Attack takes place. 

Whoever tries to occupy all such posts gets himself in- 
volved in the " guerre de cordon,^ 

To know how prudently to restrain the extent of the 
Line within proper limits is the great problem to be 
solved. That " He who wishes to do too much concludes 
by doing nothing," is an axiom which is never more fre- 
quently exemplified than in Mountain warfare. 

Every chain of Mountains has a certain similarity of 
conformation. 

The points of radiation at which the angles of the 
Valleys meet may be considered as a centre, from which 
spring the different off-shoots. 

Some people have pretended that it was necessary to 
take up a position on the principal chain, from thinking that, 
from this position, a force could move in any direction. 

The power of moving is the first and most important 
desideratum; but the value of a position does not depend 
upon its being more or less elevated above the valley. 

To establish ourselves on the point of junction of the 
different chains may be good, if the Pione/Crs can establish 
communications; though it must be recollected that there 
are few such examples in war, and that the too great slope 
of mountains, even of inferior magnitude, would often 
prevent such a work; but to declare the central height to 
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be the strategical point, because it commands, and is the 
point of union of the different chains, may be considered 
as a very serious error. 

2ndl7. The different chains of Mountains are divided 
by Valleys, of greater or less magnitude. 

Each chain has its principal course of water, and some- 
times several courses; as, for example, in the Alps. The 
secondary Valleys run parallel, transversely, or diagonally, 
to the principal Valley. 

The difficulty of communication depends, most fre- 
quently, on the separation of the Valleys; and, of neces- 
sity, no general rules can be prescribed on this head. 

3rdly. Sometimes the waters flow with the rapidity of 
torrents, and overflow their banks. These circum- 
stances render operations among Mountains pre- 
carious; for a stream that offers no obstacle to-day, 
may be impassable to-morrow. 

Wherefore, our dispositions ought always to be based 
on simple arrangements, and not upon the co-operation of 
a great number of columns, which are liable to meet with 
unforeseen difficulties. 

4thly. It generally happens that high Mountains are 
covered with almost impenetrable forests. 

These usually occur about midway to the summit; 
but the cold in the higher range is against all military 
operations. 

Forests certainly offer more advantages to the defend- 
ing, than to the attacking Force; but the breaking up of 
roads, and construction of abattis, is often easier in 
theory than in practice. 

5thly. All the system of communication is changed; 
on Mountains, the roads become more rare than in 
the Plains. 

c 3 
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The Valleys, almost alone, offer means of communi- 
cation. The junction of the Valleys in the Mountains 
is what the junction of Boads is in the Plains. How- 
ever, in the Saxon Erzgebirge, the Roads are on the 
summit. 

The establishment of conmiunications in the Moun- 
tains must, therefore, be scrupulously attended to; because 
all success, in the direction of war, depends on that 
principle. 

The small number of the roads forces us to contract 
the front of operations; on account of the impossibility of 
communication between the columns. The keeping open 
the roads is, therefore, of the highest importance; and, as 
the Archduke Charles says, in his work on this subject: 
" It is in the Valleys that we find the roads necessary for 
the transport of Troops, and their provisions. It is 
necessary to keep the Valleys, to be master of the Moun- 
tains; and the Mountains, because they command the 
Valleys.'' 

6thly. The subsistence of the Troops is more precarious 
in the Mountains than in the Plains, — ^because that, 
in the first place, agriculture is less extended, as 
well as that the transport of stores is more difficult 
in the former than in the latter. 

The establishment of Magazines is therefore most 
important; and the transport of supplies being almost 
suspended, it follows that lengthened operations are in- 
effective, and that those which only last a few days, and 
during which the Soldier can carry his own provisions, 
are to be preferred. 

The Archduke Charles also says: ^' That the occupa* 
tion of high Mountains for regular armies ought not to be 
of long duration, as the conveyance of necessary stores, 
for any length of time, is impossible." 

The supplies necessary for Cavalry and Artillery are 
so difficult of conveyance, that the smallest possible 
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number of these Arms must be employed, and never more 
in that service. 

7iblj. The effect of fire is much limited in Mountains. 

The greater part of the shots fired below, from above, 
are useless; which explains why positions, often consi- 
dered impregnable, are taken. The Bayonet, here, 
is the queen of weapons. Firing, alone, will produce 
little result. 

A bold Attack which, in the Plain would be rash, in 
the Mountains often decides the victory. 

From want of space, but a small force of Artillery or 
Musketry can be brought into position. Their effect, 
therefore, is weak, and the post is carried. 

These considerations prove the necessity of accustoming 
Troops to the Bayonet. In Mountain war, it is boldness, 
contempt of danger and obstacles, which decide the 
victory, and not the fire of Musketry, and thundering 
Cannonades. 

Nevertheless, many positions occur in Mountain war- 
fare, when a front Attack would be very injudicious. 

8thly. The rules for handling Troops in the Plains are 
not applicable to Troops in the Mountains. 

For example: A line of Tirailleurs, without strong 
supports, could not be thought of on a Plain; whereas, in 
Mountains, this Line often decides the victory. 

9thly. Seasons have also a greater influence on the 
Mountains than in the Plains. 

The Archduke Charles says: " The month of March 
is the most favourable for an Attack in Mountain warfare, 
because the cold is not so intense in the Valleys as to 
paralyze the movements of the assailants; whereas it is 
almost insupportable for the defenders, posted on the 
heights, without the comfort of fuel or shelter. Moreover, 
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frozen snow gives facilities of crossing ravines and rocks 
en masse^ which, after a thaw, would have to be traversed 
almost in file. 

Defence. 

In Mountains, the temptation is great to occupy all 
the outlets; but this produces a division of forces. 

The Enemy can appear in greater force at each 
of these detachments, and will beat them; and the 
loss of these isolated posts will induce the loss of the 
Mountains. 

On the .other hand, if these posts are unoccupied, the 
Enemy will gain his object without fighting. 

This proves that the defence of mountains is very 
difficult, and the attack infinitely more easy. 

We will examine two systems for the defence of 
mountains; but will lay down, as a first principle — 

" That the defence of mountains, instead of being 
too passive, ought, as much as possible, to be com- 
bined with movements of attack." 

The Archduke Charles says: — "In mountain warfare, 
the attacking force has such an advantage over the de- 
fenders, that no comparison can be drawn between them. 
From the battle of ThermopylaB to the wars of the Eevo- 
lution, in the Alps, Pyrenees, in Switzerland, and the 
Tyrol, the offensive has had the superiority.*' 



First System. 

The main body takes up a position on the principal 
crest, a by and sends out advanced parties to the diverging 
ridges, c, d^ which are again subdivided at e, f, g^ and 
those again at A, i, ky /, m, n. 
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Each of these last posts retires upon its nearest sup- 
port; every step to the rear augments the amount of 
resistance, which is a system that is good in theory, but 
has never succeeded in practice. 

The most serious objection is, that it creates a sub- 
division of forces, and has no offensive principle. 

In. war, nothing is more easy than to make Detach- 
ments; but nothing more difficult than to collect them 
again. 





Supposing that communication is well established be- 
tween A, «, and e, and from thence to c, it does not follow 
that the re-union of the Detachments can be effected: for, 
in mountain warfare, during an Action, the ground is not 
open to view, as on the open Plain. 

This system is very good, as far as regards the suc- 
couring the advanced posts by resources in the rear, but 
not by a co-operation of the flanks. That is to say, that 
the points c, e, and /can be supported by a; but not by 
d. If, however, the Enemy should advance by o, tr, and 
should pass between d and c, all the defensive posts in 
front are cut off, because they have not liberty of move- 
ment, attached as they are to a particular road. 

Although posts, occupied in this manner, have little 
to fear from an attack in front, yet they want all the re-: 
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sources which, in open countries, prevent their being 
turned. 

The circumscribed nature of the ground prevents the 
deplojment en echelon, to cover the flank; and the move- 
ment of the reserve to outflank the flank attack of the 
Enemy. 

We are prevented, also, from seeing the Enemy's 
movements, or we learn them so late that, to prevent being 
turned, there only remains time to make a prudent 
Betreat. 

The position for large posts must be, on the great roads, 
in the Valleys, and their outlets. There are to be found 
'^ Defiles," in the true meaning of the word, and not upon 
the tops of the Mountains. 

He who, in the Mountains, waits for the Attack of the 
Enemy, exposes himself to all the dangers of a division of 
force on an extended Line, still more than if the same ar- 
rangement took place in a plain, where the facilities for 
quick movement ofler the chance of repairing the fault. 

The worst of all dispositions is that which makes us 
depend irrevocably on the possession of isolated points; 
and all defensive positions in the Mountains, more or less, 
come under this category. 



Second System. 

The fundamental principle of this system is, to hold 
in hand the bulk of the Troops on a central point, and to 
march from thence to meet the Enemy, as soon as his real 
intentions are developed. 

In order to know more readily the Enemy's designs, 
some Detachments are made to the front; and as, on 
Mountains, from the insufficiency of the communications, 
it is difficult to support these Detachments, they are made 
sufficiently strong to act independently, and to resist the 
first assault of the Enemy. 
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The choice, then, of such a central point, in order to 
occupy it hj the main body, is the principal difficulty. 
On each road, therefore. Detachments are pushed forward, 
of which the force is relative to the importance of the 
line. They hold the ground, and defend themselves with 
energy. 

The Greneral-in- Chief is supposed to be furnished 
with information which will enable him to ascertain 
which is the real Attack, for which purpose constant re- 
ports are made from the front to him. 

As soon as the real Attack is pronounced, the main 
body moves forward, and beats the Enemy's advanced 
guard, which cannot be supposed to hold their ground 
against them. 
' If, according to the preceding system, the main body 
had remained in position, the Enemy would have found 
time to re-unite his Detachments, and marching on our 
central position, would take it in flank and rear. 

This is the greatest danger; wherefore, the first prin- 
ciple is, to go to meet the Enemy up to that point where 
there is nothing to fear on our flanks. 




The bulk of the force is at A, the central position. 
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Detachments are made to B, C, and D, which are of suf- 
ficient strength to make an energetic defence. 
There are now two cases to be considered: — 

Ist, The Enemy comes forward in one mass, and forces 
onr Detachment at C. We bring up our main body to E, 
and draw back to A our Detachments at B, D, which now 
form the reserve. 

If the roads leading to B and D have no literal com- 
munication, and the Enemy moves in one mass, the De- 
tachments at B and D cannot do better. 

On the other hand, should such communications exist, 
the Troops at B and D, acting on the flanks, commence the 
offensive, either on the flanks or on the rear of the Enemy, 
as soon as the combat at E has declared itself in our 
favour. 

2ndly, If the Enemy advances in different Columns, 
the Detachments at B, C, and D, resist vigorously: the 
bulk of our force is pushed forward on one of the roads — 
for example, from E to C, and we shall surely have the 
advantage over the isolated Column. 

The other Columns of the Enemy, uncertain how to 
act, will generally retire to their original positions. 

If we remain flxed at A, we suffer great loss in the 
flrst instance^ at B, C, and D: the Enemy advances to A, 
where his Columns rally. At A, they take us in flank, 
which they could not have done at E. This is another 
proof that nothing is more faulty in Mountain warfare 
than a strict system of defence. 

If, again, we should reinforce equally the three de- 
tachments, B, C, and D, we should have a combat which, 
in all probability, would decide nothing. 

In short, an Attack emanating from a central point 
is the only way to defend a position in Mountains. 

After having repulsed the Enemy, and pushed forward 
some light Troops to occupy the ground in front, we; may 
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re-occup7 our former position, and recommence this 
manoeuvre, till the Enemj is reduced to a defensive 
sjstem. 

In 1796, Bonaparte defended the Tyrolean Alps alto- 
gether according to this second system. He permitted 
the Enemy to advance easily by the valleys on the side 
of the Tyrol and Carinthia, and then, from a central 
point, he beat them three times, at Gastiglione, Areola, 
and Eivoli. The following year, the Austrians, wishing 
to defend the same Mountains against the same General, 
by holding the position they had chosen, were beaten on 
all points* At last. General Laudon began an offensive 
movement on the side of Brixen, by the valley of the 
Adige, and if the Attack had been more energetic, the 
French might have been beaten. 

The Archduke Charles says: " It is a great fault to 
remain in position in Mountains, and to await the Attack 
of an Enemy, who has had time to unite his Forces, with 
which he can attack you on all sides; inasmuch as posi- 
tions in the Mountains, even on the principal chain, have 
all the disadvantage of being too extended, and the crests 
of the Mountains, generally rocky and broken, do not 
allow of manoeuvres. Wherefore, when we take up a 
position, and place our reserves at the point of junction 
of the roads, we do not do so under the idea of defending 
those points, but in order to reserve to ourselves the 
choice of Lines, on which we can move against the 
Enemy when the favourable moment for Action shall 
have arrived. 

Should the Enemy menace our flank, a formation in 
the Valley is preferable to that in the Heights, for two 
reasons: — 

1st. Because the Enemy, occupying the Heights, 
begin a fire on the Valley, which produces little 
effect, whilst we keep open the means of Retreat. 

2nd. When the Enemy pushes forward from the 
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Heights into the Yallej, we have only to deal with 
the heads of his Columns; for the rear will, in all 
probability, not be closed up, by reason of the 
defiles and broken ground. 

Should lateral paths lead to the heights from the vallej, 
an offensive movement on our part, at the right moment, 
may be crowned with success. 

The Archduke Charles says: ^^He who attempts to 
turn a fiank, extends himself in a circle. He who is 
turned, on the other hand, has his force collected, and can, 
consequently, be superior on each point of Attack.** 

For an example of this, we may take Lusignan at 
Bivoli. 

Allowing that Attacks in flank have a great effect, 
we can easily meet them, if they are only attempted 
by small bodies of Troops, who have to traverse difli- 
cult roads. Such Detachments may themselves be stopped 
and cut off. 

Attack. 

From the foregoing remarks, we collect that, in Moun- 
tain warfare, an Attack is generally preferable to a strict 
system of Defence. 

The Attack in Mountains has much resemblance to 
one on intersected ground; that is, we advance to a certain 
distance on different roads — but hold on one our prin* 
cipal Force and its Eeserve. 

Should the Enemy remain on the Defensive, each of 
the Columns bears down all opposition, till they unite at 
the point of junction of the roads, where all the force is 
assembled, and the general affair takes place. 

But, should the Enemy advance on any one of the 
roads, all depends upon our not being deceived as to his prin- 
cipal point of Attack: we must reinforce the troops thus 
exposed, and throw Detachments on the rear or flank of 
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the Enemj, which is the onlj waj to force him to abandon 
his offensive movement. 

When our Columns of Attack follow the course of the 
vallejs, they ought to be accompanied by Detachments 
on the flanks, in the Mountains, so that the Enemy may 
not molest them on the march. 

As a general rule, we must keep the Enemy in doubt 
of our true Line of Attack, and then we must advance on 
one vnth a superior force; and the nature of the country 
will afford great facilities for our keeping him in the dark 
with r^ard to our real intentions. 

A Flank Attack has, here, a great effect, because the 
view is circumscribed; but this Flank Attack has a still 
greater effect, if undertaken by the bulk of our Force; 
whereas, had we attacked in front, the Enemy would have 
had all the advantages arising from the first possession of 
the ground; as abattis, destruction of roads, &c. 

What favours, principally, our Attack on the flank is, 
that it is not easy to calculate our force; and the Enemy 
finds himself, at an important crisis, stopped in the move- 
ment of his Reserve. 

This Attack on the flank must be supported by an 
Attack in front. 

We must not suppose, however, that the Enemy will 
attach so much importance to the flank Attack as to 
retire immediately, — although he will not forget, if the 
turning force arrive before him on the point of Retreat, 
that he runs a great risk of being destroyed. 

Nothing is so important as to have trustworthy Officers 
in Mountain warfare, on the detached posts; for the 
general direction is very difficult, and the nature of the 
ground is opposed to the rapid appreciation of the faults 
conmiitted, as also of the means of repairing them,^- 
except by an Officer on the spot. 

The decision of an instant very often, in such cases, 
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decides the victory; and we may cite that of Bonaparte, 
at Riyoli, as an example. 

Extreme daring never has such an effect as in an 
intersected country ; and particularly on high Mountains, 
where it is an aflfair of isolated combats of posts, which, 
from the nature of the ground, are decided at once; and 
where surprise, the natural result of this boldness, will 
paralyse the Enemy's force. 

This serves to confirm the immense superiority of the 
offensive over defensive war in Mountains. That which, 
in the Plain, would be hazardous and unreasonable — ^is 
advantageous in the Mountains. 

The attack of a principal Valley presents great ob- 
stacles; and we should deceive ourselves in supposing that 
an isolated Attack, by one of the lateral Valleys, would 
lead to the expected result: such an Attack is nothing but 
an eruption from a Defile (which is not always an easy 
task), and it ought only to be intended as an accessory 
to the movement, combined with it, of the principal 
Column. 

In Mountains, we are too much disposed to attach an 
undue importance to the highest ground; forgetting that, 
on it, the effect of fire is diminished; though, under 
certain circumstances, the Attack with the Bayonet will 
often be attended with success from the higher ground. 

To sum up the foregoing remarks: — 

The march of the Columns, and the line of operations, 
ought to be by the Valleys. 

The Attack ought to take place, simultaneously, on 
the Heights and in the Valleys; the peculiarities of the 
ground, and the dispositions of the Enemy, alone can 
determine on which side ought to be dealt our heaviest 
blows. 

A passive defensive system is inadmissible. 
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THE HANDLING OF THE THREE ARMS IN 
MOUNTAINS. 

The Light Infantry play the principal part. 

The Line of Skirmishers is stronger than in the Plain, 
because it is more independent, and very often the whole 
affidr is decided hj them. 

The Supports may, consequently, be further in the 
rear. 

The Reserve is at the point of junction of the roads 
till the direction of the combat be pronounced. 

We must advance slowly and cautiously ; and each 
step must be calculated with reference to what has gone 
before. 

Flank attacks are of very common occurrence: Troops 
must both accustom themselves to make them, and not to 
be astonished when made by the Enemy. 

If we are attacked in flank, we must not give way im- 
mediately. We ought to try to keep the ground we have 
won, and leave it to the Reserve to protect us. 

They will deploy to face this Attack; and, as in Moun- 
tains, we must not have forgotten that the strongest De- * 
fence is found in a partial Attack; if the Enemy's flank 
attack be ascertained to be weak, we have only to carry 
on our original Line further to the front to destroy its 
effect. *' He who menaces a flank may have his own 
flank also menaced," is a military adage. 

The Infantry of the Line, placed in the principal 
Valleys, do not act in successive Lines as in the Plain, but 
in Columns of pression. 

A large body of Cavalry is of little use: they might 
act, with effect, against an Enemy attempting to turn us, 
if roads were to be found. 
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A mixture of small bodies of Cavalry, with the Infim- 
trj, though a bad arrangement in a plain, is here often 
found to be useful. 

Cavalry never form the Advanced Guard. 

The natural position of Artillery is on the roads, where 
it can move freely; but, now and then, a couple of Guns 
transported by great labour to a conmianding position, if 
their fire be opened unexpectedly, give a tremendous 
advantage. 

Howitzers often do good service. 



Note. — The Chapters on Mountain Warfare have 
been more fully translated and developed, owing to a 
certain similarity between many of the arrangements for 
Mountain Warfare and for an enclosed country. 



PART IV. 

TACTICAL POINTS. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

WE have already discussed the rules for conducting 
combats in a Plain, and in certain countries of par- 
ticular features: viz., districts of Forests and of Moun- 
tains. We will now proceed to treat of certain localities 
to be met with in every country, the possession of which 
may be of considerable importance in warfare, and which 
are often held or lost at great sacrifice of life. 

They are— 1. Defiles; 

2. Bridges and Fords; 

3. Embanked Causeways; 

4. Detached Houses and strong Court- 

yards; 

5. Villages; 

6. Passage of Rivers ; 

7. The Obstacles presented by Field For- 

tification. 

Before issuing an order to take such or such a point, 
it ought to be well considered what is the relation of such 
. a tactical point to our position? 

Whenever it is sufficient for us to know whether the 
Enemy occupies such or such a locality, or the time when 
he shall present himself before it, and when there is no 
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necessity for occupying it ourselves, we then confine our- 
selves to observing it. 

1£ the occupation be necessary to the maintenance of 
our position, we must effect the occupation of such a point 
with all our disposable means, and preserve it with equal 
tenacity. 

This system only admits of two courses: observation 
and occupation. 

It may be here explained, that, " to observe," in war, 
may be defined as the action of watching, and, perhaps, 
controlling, with an armed force, the movements which we 
have seen to be made by the Enemy. 

As a first principle, it must be stated that points, inca- 
pable of Defence, ought not to be occupied, but only 
observed. 

Tactical points require, generally, the aid of Field 
Fortification;* or are, at least, much strengthened by it. 

In the occupation of these points, with serious intui- 
tions of Defence, there are three requirements to be 
fulfilled:— 

1st. The occupation of an advanced Line (the enceinte 
or outskirts) with a line of fire; 

2ndly. The support of this Line; 

3rdly. A force, en masse, by means of which the 
Enemy is either expelled, if he has broken in, or 
the place is carried, if we are the attacking force. 

Whether it be Village, Bridge, or Eampart, its occu- 
pation must be considered under these heads ; and the 
handling of the Troops must be arranged agreeably to 
these views. 

* It is proper here to refer the reader to a most instractive, and 
even an entertaining work, "Jehb's Practical Treatise on Field 
Fortification.*' 
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Even in the Defence of the passage of a River, there is 
some similaritj in the principle, though not so palpably as 
in the other instances. 

The same ideas regulate the Attack. 
We ought to be in a condition — 

1st To repel the advanced Line of the Enemy; 
2ndly. To throw back their Supports; — 
3rdly. To beat the main body of the Enemy, which 
serves as a Reserve to the Troops above enume- 
rated. 

It is to avoid repetition that these general principles 
are explained; and we will suppose that the aids of Field 
Fortification, where the position may require it, have been 
called into play. 

There is one more remark to be made: — The art of 
the Tactician consists in doing just enough. The em- 
ployment of too many Troops incommodes their move- 
ments; and their expenditure, on one point, may be of 
disadvantage in another: while every person is aware, 
that nothing is so likely to compromise success as half- 
measures, or the employment of too few troops for the 
object to be attained. 
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DEFILES. 

The definition of " a Defile" is relative to the force 
which occupies it; for a road, flanked by Mountains, be- 
comes a Defile for 20,000 men, — and is, perhaps, the 
front of the line of battle for 200 men. In military 
language, it means not only a road, contracted in itself, 
but, at the same time, with high banks, which cause the 
view to be limited. 

The greater number of Defiles can be defended by 
an inferior against a superior force, which shows the 
relation between this branch of Tactics and Fortification, 
by the application of which, the defensive capabilities of 
Defiles are immensely augmented. 

It will be readily understood, that the principal re- 
quirement, in the nature of a Defile, is the impossibility 
of its being turned within a considerable distance; for 
otherwise, it would be more dangerous for us than for the 
Enemy, inasmuch as his movements are hidden from us. 

A Defile may be defended in three different ways, 
according to the nature of the ground: 

1st, By a formation on our side of the Defile; 

2nd, By a formation in the Defile; 

3rd, By a formation on the other side of the Defile. 

The first-named position offers undeniable advantages, 
and ought to be chosen, whenever the ground will permit. 

The second is only applicable in very long Defiles, 
with large openings; and which cannot be turned. 

The third is of rare occurrence, and is only applicable 
imder extraordinary circumstances. 
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The Ground on the near Side of the 
DefUe. 

When the gorge of the Defile in front of us is confined 
and precipitous, opening on a Plain, permitting the action 
of all three Arms, with good positions for our fianks, then 
we may say that the ground is propitious to us, and we 
take up our position on our side of the Defile. 

But when the ground is confined near the gorge of the 
Defile, 80 as to prevent the deplojrment of a considerable 
force of the Three Arms, — when we must take up our posi- 
tion either close to the gorge, or at least 1000 yards to the 
rear, — ^when our flanks are weak, and our Line is, of 
necessity, convex, the centre advanced, — then, with all 
these disadvantages of ground, should the occupation of 
the Defile be indispensable, we must enter into the Defile 
for the purpose of defending it in its interior, or on the 
other side. 

The occupation of a position on the far side of a Defile 
will not be chosen so much with a view for the defence of 
the Defile itself, as with the ulterior view of Retreat; in 
relation to which, it may be more or less advantageous. 

The Ground on the far Side of the 
Defile. 

When the ground at the head of the Defile presents a 
concave front to the Enemy, — when our wings rest on Hills, 
between which, at about the centre of our position, runs 
the course of the Defile, which it is very difficult, or next 
to impossible, for the Enemy to occupy, so as to cut off our 
Retreat by the Defile, — when there is enough space in 
front for us to establish an active Defence, — when there 
are good positions, right and left, for our Artillery to play 
upon the Enemy on his attack, or to protect our Betreat, — 

d2 
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then we may say that our situation is less disadvantageous, 
though it can never be considered good. 

When these conditions, to a certain extent, do not 
exist, we must not establish ourselves too near the Defile, 
but must take up a position more in advance, and either 
give battle there, or effect our Eetreat as well as we can. 



The Ground in the Interior of a Defile. 

Without a palpable reason, no person will defend a 
Defile in its interior, because there is not space. It is only 
in Defiles of some miles in length, that there are openings 
in the interior which afford such facilities. 

K the Enemy must positively follow that road, and it 
cannot be turned on either side, — if the ground is alto- 
gether favourable for our defensive arrangements, and the 
converse for the Enemy, — we can only hope, with such 
provisions, to defend a Defile in its interior. 

At the first view, our small front does not appear 
dangerous, because the Enemy is in the same position, but 
up to this time, there has been no instance of defending a 
Defile in its interior against a determined Enemy with 
adequate forces. 

Therefore, unless the Interior of the Defile be entirely 
to our advantage, it is much better to confine ourselves to 
making the Enemy pay dearly for debouching from it. 



The Distance of Points by which a 
Defile may be Turned. 

There is no Defile which cannot be turned. The 
questino is, within what distance this movement can take 
place? 
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The points by which they are turned may be classed 
into " strategical" and " tactical" points — ^the latter being 
nearer the Defile than the former. 

The question is one of time. If the distance be such 
that the Enemy must lose more time than it will take us to 
act offensively against him, the position of such points 
need not disquiet us; because, independent of this danger, 
the Enemy will run the risk of dislocating his force, and 
of being beaten in detail, if we issue from the Defile. 

If it be necessary to lay down, as near as possible, a 
specific distance, it may be asserted that Defiles which can 
be turned within two leagues are not, strictly speaking, 
capable of being defended; but if the points by which 
they are liable to be turned be themselves Defiles, it re- 
mains for us to occupy and defend them, as energetically 
as the main Defile. 

If such points are observed tactically^ we shall have 
little to fear, because we shall always have time to take 
our measures. 



In Defiles, the position of the points by which they 
can be turned will almost always decide the point where 
we shall establish our centre of Defence. 

As for example: — 
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Suppose A B is the principal Defile, of which the centre 
is M. If A B can be turned by E F or C D in tactical 
proximity — ^that is, within less than two leagues — ^then 
there is no chance of our holding our ground in the Defile 
A B; for the Enemy will mask two of these points, and 
push forward their main body by the third, whether we 
are placed at A, M, or B. We have only, then, to meet 
the Enemy in front of A, or retire in rear of D, B, and F. 

But if E and C are at a greater distance from A, 
then the Defence of the line A B may be permitted, for 
the Enemy must either force A B, or engage himself in 
a long march to turn us by E F or C D. We shall, 
perhaps, stop this moyement by debouching from A, and 
attacking his fiank. In the same way we should oppose 
his sortie by D or F. 



If the lateral roads join the principal Defile, as in the 
annexed figure, then measures analogous to those for the 
occupation of mountains may be adopted; the application 
of which can only be decided by good judgment, accord- 
ing to the difierent combinations of circumstances; or we 
may give up the main line, A B, and meet the Enemy at 
D, B, F. 

C A E 
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Formation of the Three Arms in Front 
of a Defile. 

The Prince Royal of Wirtemberg found himself in 
front of a Defile at Montereau, in 1814; and Napoleon, 
at Nogent-sur- Seine, was in the same predicament; and 
both of them experienced severe losses. 

This fonnation may happen under the following cir- 
cumstances: — 

Ist. When a stand is necessary to be made for the 

general objects of the war. 
2nd. When the Defile is very long. 
3rd. When time is necessary to enable Troops outside 

the Defile, to collect. 
4th. When there is no ground in the rear adapted for 
occupation. 

The formation would, generally, be convex, with the 
flanks bent to the rear; similar to the formation of the tetes- 
de-pont of Bogniat. 

We send all the Guns we do not want to the rear, 
particularly those of heavy calibre. 

The advanced posts are of Cavalry, pushed out to a 
good distance, in order to give early information. 

The front Line is composed of Infantry, supported by 
Artillery, of which the Foot Artillery is in the centre, the 
Horse Artillery on the flanks. 

The bulk of the Infantry is in the second Line. In rear 
of each wing some Horse Artillery is placed, to be ready 
to move rapidly upon the point that is attacked; for 
in this sort of combat the Artillery is the principal 
Armu 
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At the commencement, the Cavalry may have an 
opportunity of charging the heads of the Columns; but 
when these are deployed, it retires in rear of the Infantry, 
to the gorge of the Defile. 

K it be destined to cover the Retreat (as with the 
Cuirassiers at Aspern) great loss must be expected. 
Perhaps the bulk may be sent to the rear of the Defile 
at once. However, a few Cavalry will remain with the 
Infantry under all circumstances. 

J£ the Enemy knows his trade, he will try to enter 
the Defile at the same time with our rear-guard. 



Formation in the Defile. 

When the Defile cannot possibly be turned, within 
a tactical distance, should there be sufficient space 
in the interior, a formation in the Defile may be 
justified. 

In the first instance, where the Defile is narrowest, 
we dig a deep trench, and form a Barricade with rocks, 
chevaux de-frise, &c. A few hundred paces in the rear 
we place as strong a Battery as the ground will permit, 
which, by its fire of grape, will prevent the destruction 
of the Barricade. 

In rear of this Battery we may place our howitzers; 
having, of course, well reconnoitred the ground where our 
projectiles will fall. 

A strong Line of Light Infantry, with heavy supports, 
are moved close up to the Barricade, and upon its 
flanks; for everything depends upon keeping up this line 
of fire. 

The main body of the Infantry, the numbers of which 
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are approportioned to the space, is placed some one or two 
hundred yards in rear of the Artillery, and as much as 
possihle out of the Enemy's line of fire. 

We will give two plans of Defiles: — 
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B is the barricade; F F the line of fire of the Light 
Infantry; A the battery of cannon; H that of howitzers, 
and 6 the bulk of the Infantry. 

Should the Bead extend to the rear in a direct Line, 
and equally narrow, the means of Defence will be less 
advantageous. 

The Enemy, if he seize our Barricade, will, in all pro- 
bability, seize our Battery. Then is the moment for a 
charge of Infantry, with the Bayonet. Should that fail, 
even if we have arranged posts for a stand, echelonndd in 
the rear, the Enemy, rushing on with our Troops, will 
render them useless. 

The French, even in the most confined positions, as in 
the campaign of 1796, atCaliano, derived great advantage 
from a few Hussars. A small reserve, also, of Infantry, 
in such complicated situations, if moved forward oppor- 
tunely, under a clever Officer, has often the happiest 
result; the general direction of the combat being often 
very difficult. 



In Rear of the Defile. 

We have said before, that the formation in rear of the 
Defile is the most natural and the most frequent. 

The Enemy never sufiers so much loss, at his sortie 
from the Defile, as by a well-adjusted fire of Artillery. 
Our first care is to find a good position for the Guns, 
which we mass from three to five hundred yards from the 
mouth of the Pass. We close up the intervals between 
the Guns of the central Battery; and extend the intervals 
between the central Battery, thus massed, and the Bat- 
teries on the wings. 

In the rear of the central Battery, and in front of the 
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gorge of the Defile, are placed the Howitzers, at about 
1000 or 1200 yards from it. 

Upon the flanks, either in rear of, or in alighemeni 
with, the Batteries, is placed the first Line of Infantry, in 
column of Battalion, as the space and disposition of the 
Artillery may permit. 

The second Line, also, is in column of Battalions, at 
about one-half distance from the first Line. 

If the first Line were more than 500 yards from the 
Defile, it would lose the power of crushing the Enemy in 
his attempted sortie. If it were nearer, it would paralyze 
the movement of the Cavalry. 

The Enemy, no doubt, will try to turn us. It is 
evident therefore, that we must pldce the greater part of 
the Cavalry upon the menaced flank; for it has the double 
task of helping to throw back the Enemy into the Defile, 
and of meeting the Force destined to turn us. 

There are abo other indispensable arrangements: 

1st. We must occupy the gorge of the Defile by a 
line of Skirmishers; 

2ndly. We ought to send some Light Cavalry up the 
Defile, to get information of the arrival of the 
Enemy, and of his order of march; 

3rdly. We must occupy, and block up, all the issues 
by which the Enemy can possibly turn us; and we 
send a mixed force for that purpose. 
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We may here describe the probable course of the 
affair : 

Our Patrole brings word that the Enemy is following 
the direct road of the Defile; they cannot see more — and, 
henceforward, the line of fire is our only guide; and we 
keep it up, in order to get information of the Enemy's 
plans. On the right, at the nearest point where we can 
be turned, all is still silent. 

The Enemy now shows himself at the mouth of the 
Pass: our line of Tirailleurs is driven back, and the Bat- 
teries open their fire. Those on the centre fire round 
shot — those on the wings, large grape. 

The Enemy brings forward some Guns, supported by 
the Column, which tries to deploy; — our Batteries, on 
the wings, pour in a cross fire of Grape, and the Cavalry 
charge the head of the Column. 
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We do not, however, effect our object: the Enemy 
brings forward fresh Troops, which try to get into the 
line of Battle. 

Then is the time for an advance of the first Line 
with the Bayonet. 

This does not succeed; and our first Line is replaced 
by the second, which renews the Attack. 

The Enemy retires in disorder. His Guns fall into 
the hands of our Infantry, who send their Skirmishers in 
pursuit, and re-establish themselves in their first position. 

By-and-by, the Enemy faces about, and his masses 
again emerge from the Defile: our Skirmishers are driven 
back, and cover the front and intervals of our first Line. 

The moment is critical; and we are on the point of 
bringing forward our Cavalry, in order, by a short, furious 
charge, to stop the torrent, when some shots on the right 
tell us that the Enemy is trying to turn us. 

Presently, we hear that their Cavalry is formed on 
the Plain. Without suffering ourselves to be astounded, 
we send all our Cavalry, with Horse Artillery, to meet 
them. 

At the same time, we recommence an offensive move- 
ment to our front, as the only remedy to the advance of 
the Enemy. 

It is only when this last attack fails, and that our 
Infantry and Artillery are no longer able to sustain the 
Attack to the front of the Defile, that we ought to give 
up our position, and commence a Retreat in good order, 
the three Arms mutually supporting each other. 

We need not fear much pursuit, as the Enemy must 
have been roughly handled, and has to rally his Troops, 
and re-form them. 

Combats in the rear of Defiles have often been lo^, 
because a part of the attacking Force has been allowed to 
pass, under the hope of destroying them with greater 
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certaintj. However, we must never think so lightly of 
the Enemy, in this combat of a Defile, where the most 
feeble has no alternative but to conquer or to die. 

The Howitzers we may have will be of little usjb 
against the Troops which have forced their passage 
through the Defile; but they are employed against the 
Troops who follow, and are still in the interior of the 
Defile. 

While the Infantry attack with the Bayonet, their 
fire is suspended, and is re-commenced when the Enemy 
is driven back into the Defile. 

So long as their line of fire is good, we need not fear 
how far they go; for their efiect is certain, when falling 
on a road encumbered with Troops. 

As to the position of the Howitzers, it is always better 
to place them in rear of the Batteries than of the Infantry 
or Cavalry; as these Arms may not be aware of the littk 
risk they incur from such a position. 



Attack of a Defile. 

Should the Enemy be formed in front of a Defile, or 
in its interior, the task is not difiicult, with adequate 
forces; but, on the supposition that we have well weighed 
the necessity of forcing a Defile, when the Enemy is 
posted on the other side, to prevent our advancing out of 
it, as it must entail great loss; we will proceed to detail 
the arrangements which must be made. 

An Advanced Guard of Cavalry will drive back their 
Cavalry post. 

The Light Infantry follow, and attack, methodically, 
the Line of the Enemy's Tirailleurs. The main body is 
kept back. 
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The Defile masks our arrangements from the Enemy, 
who ought not to be able to judge of them, while we make 
our reconnoissance, under the protection of an advanced 
body of Infantry. To rush headlong into a Defile, with- 
out reconnoitring, would be the height of folly. 

We now push forward a Light Battery; for we should, 
perhaps, sacrifice hundreds of lives if we sent our In- 
fantry forward to the assault without having prepared the 
movement by the fire of Artillery. 

Suwarrow, at the Devil's Bridge, by the Urner Loch, 
in 1790, wishing to traverse a subterranean gallery, some 
eighty yards long, tried to effect his passage by the bravery 
of his Infantry. The French had placed a Battery in 
front, which did not fire grape, but round shot, and 
Suwarrow was obliged to retire. 

The question would arise — " Could he have placed 
Artillery at the head of his Column?" The answer is — 
" Perhaps not;" and the rejoinder would be — " That, con- 
sequently, he should not have made the Attack." 

However, to place our guns at the mouth of the Defile, 
on a narrow road, or to push them on to the Plain without 
method, would be to sacrifice them. We must make 
arrangements to get them to the fiank of the Defile, up to 
our advanced Line of Light Infantry. 

When two Guns can come into play, more can soon be 
added. 

The Battery of the centre being the most dangerous, 
we concentrate our fire upon it; and if we can draw its 
fire upon our Guns, we have gained much. 

The following would be the arrangement for the 
Column of Attack. Our choice Battalions are at the head 
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of the Column, preceded by as brave a Battalion of Light 
Infantry. 

With less than three Battalions, we should not attempt 
to force the Defile. The two Battalions of the Line march, 
side by side, on as large a front as the ground will admit. 



Similar Columns follow as near as possible. Whether 
the Attack should fail or not, the first Column must not go 
about, but divide right and left: its Divisions remain 
massed, for the Enemy's Cavalry is close at hand, and 
they take possession of the ground at the mouth of the 
Defile. 

The advanced Skirmishers direct their attention to the 
Enemy's Gunners. If they force them to retire, the 
strong Arm of the Defence is cut off. 

Here is the moment at which a bold Squadron, sup- 
porting the movements of the Light Infantry, as the 
French Cavalry did at Caliano, can render good service. 

The second Column follows, and the third ailter them, 
in the rear, till we have sufficient Troops through the Pass 
to form our line of battle. The Enemjr^s central Battery, 
at least, must now be silent; for they cannot fire with a 
Cavalry or Infantry fight in their front. 

Should the ground have permitted the Light Infantry 
to have extended along the summits of the fianks of the 
Defile, it will have done much to facilitate the establish- 
ment of the bulk of our Infantry on the far side of the 
Pass. 
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It is easy to see that, when three Battalions are regu- 
larly established at the sortie of the Pass, it is difficult to 
drive them from it. Now is the time to push forward our 
Horse Artillery, without their waggons. They form on 
the flank of the Infantry, so as not to block up the road. 

After five Battalions and a couple of Batteries are in 
position, the bulk of our Cavalry come forward; and after 
them the Heavy Artillery take up the place of the Horse 
Artillery, in order that they may rejoin the Cavalry. The 
remainder of the Infantry close the order of march. 

All move as rapidly as possible through the pass, so 
that the advance be without disorder. 

The fault which is most frequently committed by the 
defending party, is that of remaining too long, with their 
advanced Troops, in the interior of the Defile. 

For an example of this we may quote the Austrians 
at Ebersburg in 1809, where Mass^na, having beat the 
advanced posts of the Imperial army, crossed the Traun 
with them, not en tirailleur, but in heavy masses, and 
established himself on the Austrian side of the river. 

We may sum up all by saying that the principal 
Arm for the Attack of a Defile, in a barricaded post, id 
Artillery. 



Defiles in Mountains. 

Although these Defiles have different features, we 
may say, as a general rule, that they have narrow roads, 
running along a valley covered with woods. 

If the sides of the Mountain be very steep, and the 
road has a certain width, it may be advantageous to form 
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on the road itself. If we have few Troops, we establish 
our Defence on the narrowest point. 

When the acclivities are less steep, and they can be 
climbed on either side, it becomes verj difficult to defend 
oneself in a Defile, or near it. It only remains to observe 
it, or to take up a position in the rear. 

Field fortification may render many posts almost im- 
pregnable. The Works that are created are closed, if only 
with Palisades. 



BRIDGES, FORDS, AND EMBANKED 
CAUSEWAYS. 

The Defence and passage of a River must be separated 
from that of a Bridge. Here we speak of the tactical ar- 
rangements relating to the possession of each of the points 
of crossing, which are found in rivers and marshes — viz., 
bridges, fords, and embanked causeways. 

If we establish ourselves in front of, or upon a bridge, 
in order to defend it, this arrangement must be considered 
as an exception of rare instance. The natural position is 
in rear of the Bridge. 

We will suppose the ground on the far side wholly 
abandoned to the Enemy. Should there be a wood, village, 
or broken ground on the Enemy's side, and the River be 
narrow, it cannot be defended by a formation on our side 
close to the River.* 

* See " Montholon's Memoirs*' on this subject, and the example 
given at Turin. 
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A Bridge which advances in a salient angle towards 
the Enemy is difficult of Defence. 

On the other hand, a Bridge which recedes to our 
side in a bend of the River, offers us a great advan- 
tage. 

It results from this, that to defend a Bridge, one must 
choose one of two positions. The first, as near as possible 
to the Bridge, so as completely to command the opposite 
bank; the second, more in the rear, so as to throw back 
the Enemy when debouching from it. 



First Position. 

The Light Infantry play the principal part, and they 
have little chance of being disturbed; for if the River can 
be passed by a ford in the neighbourhood, all idea of de- 
fence ought to be abandoned as futile. 

The Artillery is placed in the most commanding posi- 
tion; the Cavalry only act in small detachments, and ob- 
serve the nearest points where we can be turned. 

FiBST Formation. 
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Second Position. 

In this case, a position is taken up, some four or five 
hundred yards to the rear of the Bridge. This combat 
bears the same character as that of a Defile, with the ex* 
ception, that the approaches being more open, we can 
establish Batteries on the fiank, as well as in front, so as 
to gain a cross fire on the Bridge. 
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Seoohd FORMATIOir. 
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In this case, it is important to prevent the Enemy 
from debouching. The Guns, massed in the centre, en- 
filade the Bridge with round shot. 

The Guns on the flank fire grape on those who have 
effected a passage. 

The mass of the Infantry is in the rear, not far from 
the Guns, and ready to charge with the Bayonet, up to 
which time, a well supported combat, en tirailleur, has 
been kept up. 

The Cavalry and Horse Artillery are still further in 
the rear, ready to come forward to charge the Enemy 
when he debouches. 

These arrangements are only applicable for numerous 
Troops. If we have only a feeble Detachment, we keep 
near the approaches to the Bridge, and limit ourselves to 
a short Defence, if we have neiUier means nor time to de- 
stroy the Bridge. 

Should our force consist of a couple of Battalions and 
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some Guns, we occupy the banks of the River with some 
Companies, and the rest are disposed in the rear, in order 
to support them when driven back. 

The greatest obstacle that we find to the Defence of a 
Bridge is, that the Enemy can establish a numerous Ar- 
tillery on the other side, should the River be narrow, 
which will soon dismount our Guns. 

If we go out of cannon-shot, our Defence loses half its 
vigour. If the Bridge be broken, we have only the ad- 
vantage, that the Enemy is obliged to repair it under our 
fire. 

The most important point is, to enfilade the Bridge 
with round shot from the central Battery. The Austrians 
did not find grape of much effect at Lodi; and it seldom 
stops a determined £}nemy. 

When the road over the Bridge is arched, it is impor- 
tant that the Artillery should command the slope on the 
reverse side of the Bridge, as the Enemy will assemble 
there, preparatory to a rush. If the Bridge has a parapet, 
it must be destroyed, even if the Bridge itself is pre- 
served. 

It is most objectionable to leave a portion of the 
Troops on the far side of the Bridge, as in the instance of 
the Austrians at Ebersburg. How often have Troops, left 
on the other side, with the charge of burning the Bridge, 
failed in its execution, and allowed the Enemy to cross 
with them? This was the case with the Austrians, again, 
atLandschut, in 1809. 

If there be islands in the river, they are very often 
useful for the Defence — and the contrary if occupied by 
the assailants, as at Lodi. 
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The Attack of Bridges is arranged similarly to that of 
a Defile — onlj it is more easy. 

The ground, generally, permits the deployment of a 
numerous Artillery, which overpowers that of the Enemy. 
The Light Infantry establishes itself on the bank, on their 
own side of the Biver (of course everything depends on 
the breadth of the River); and, under the protection of 
these two Arms, the Infantry of the Line, formed in 
Column, forces the passage. 

With less than four or five Battalions, we cannot hope 
to force a well-defended Bridge. The Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery march in the rear of these Battalions. 

The Horse Artillery supports the Infantry, and keeps 
the ground already won, till it is relieved by the Foot 
Artillery, that follows. It then rejoins the Cavalry. 

We see that, as in a Defile, it requires a powerful and 
rapid co-operation of the three Arms. All dallying is to 
be scrupulously avoided. 

When the Enemy is fairly beaten, it becomes — for 
him — a combat of Retreat; and, for us, of Attack. 



FORDS. 

We can only defend a Ford on our side of the River. 
If we placed a Detachment on the other side, the Enemy 
has only to beat, and follow them, in order to discover the 
Ford. It is in his ignorance of the exact point of the 
Ford that there is all disadvantage to the Enemy, and 
the converse to us. 
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If we have no offensive plan for subsequent operations, 
we can destroy the Ford by stones — harrows — trees, or 
by digging deep holes. 

This sort of combat, for the Attack, varies very little 
from that of a Bridge; except that, from uncertainty of 
the Ford, the Assailants may remain some longer time 
exposed to our fire. 

Their passage will, also, be slower; which proves that 
Fords are easier to defend, and more difficult to force, 
than Bridges. 

Before the Enemy's Artillery has been silenced, we 
must not think of compromising the safety of a weak 
Column by attempting the passage of a Ford. 

Here, it is not the Infantry that opens the way, but the 
Cavalry; because, supposing a want of success, they can 
return more rapidly to their own side. 

In deep and rapid streams. Cavalry has been made to 
cross higher up than the Infantry, but abreast of them, in 
order to break the force of the current. Still, four feet of 
water are as much as a horse can breast; and not that, if 
the stream be very rapid. 

It is needless to say that Tirailleurs line the bank. 

The Horse Artillery follows the Cavalry — and the 
Infantry, passing the Ford under the protection of these 
two Arms, establishes itself on the far side — ^throws out 
Skirmishers, and relieves the Cavalry, which is then at 
liberty to pursue an advantage, or re-form for a support. 

The Foot Artillery, in the same way, relieves the 
Horse Artillery — and the combat then takes up a regular 
character. 
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EMBANKED CAUSEWAYS. 

They may be considered as "Defiles," though our 
view is not limited. 

They are never constructed, except in marshes, which 
are either passable on the sides, or not. 

In the first instance, they are only elevated roads; 
but if the marsh be wet and impassable, it becomes an- 
other affair. 

If we take up a position in front, it becomes more 
dangerous than even a Defile, because we have only one 
Line of Retreat — a narrow road, which a bold Enemy will 
traverse quite as quickly as we can. 

If we take up a position on the Causeway (which we 
should not do, except under very peculiar circumstances, 
when also the Causeway shall be very long — ^and in which 
case we should cut an Embankment, to be defended by 
Artillery), our front of resistance is too feeble, unless the 
Causeway should run parallel or obliquely to the Line of 
Attack. And here, again, there is the disadvantage, that 
the Line of Retreat must be situated on one of the fianks. 

Therefore, it only remains that we should take up our 
position in rear of the Causeway. A numerous Force 
could hardly act differently. 

The Defence then becomes exactly that of a Bridge. 

We must recollect not to take up a position too close 
to the gorge, so as to paralyze the use of the three Arms. 
If we have time, we may always intrench our Artillery; 
which will give them the means of keeping their ground 
longer. 
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If the Causeway do not extend in a straight line, it is 
all the better; our light guns are directed against th^ 
nearest of these angles, so as to enfilade them : the 
heaviest against the more remote, each turn being swept 
bj at least three, but not by more than four pieces. 

Upon the flank of the central Battery are posted other 
Batteries, destined to receive the Enemy who deploy, with 
grape. 

The Infantry will act exactly as in a combat of a De- 
file, the centre Battalions in Column, ready to charge with 
the Bayonet; the flanks deployed and brought forward. 

The Cavalry in rear, or on the flank. 

The longer the Causeway, the easier becomes the De- 
fence ; for the Enemy's Artillery cannot support them 
nor dismount our Guns. 

In addition to all this, should the ground we hold (as 
is frequently the case) be higher than the Causeway, we 
may reckon the position well nigh impregnable. 

However, we must use the greatest vigilance; for the 
En^my will often try to gain, by surprise, what he cannot 
hope to effect by force. 



Attack of Causeways. 

From what has been already said, it is evident that, to 
force a Causeway, must be a work of difficulty. 

It is better to avoid such Attacks, or to turn them, or 
to carry them by an unforeseen and night Attack. 

But, when it is necessary to take them by main force, 
our heavy guns and howitzers prepare the movement; 
and if they cannot take up a favourable position, they 

E 
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must be content with a long range, and a more cor- 
rect fire. 

The Infantry detach Skirmishers, who, gliding down 
the sides of the Causeway, try to pick off the Enemy's 
Artillerymen. 

Then comes the Column: if it succeed, the Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery rapidly follow, to be relieved by Foot 
Artillery. If the Enemy commit the fault of placing 
themselves on the Causeway, we drive them in, and pass 
with them. 



RIVERS, FORTIFIED POSTS, ETC. 

The passage of Rivers, as far as regards " the when '* 
and " the where," belongs more to strategy than tactics. 

The arrangements for the actual crossing will be readily 
understood from the foregoing chapters; remembering that 
a re-entering angle on our side of the River, where our 
bank is the commanding one, is, cceteris paribus^ the point 
to which we should give a preference. 

The Attack and Defence of Houses, Court-yards, &c., 
belong more to Field Fortification, and are fully explained 
in Jebb's " Treatise on Field Fortification," and other 
works. 

Rogniat's system of Field Fortification, as applied to the 
tactics of a corps d^armee^ is explained in a chapter of Decker 
devoted to it. But these extraneous, though important 
subjects, will carry us beyond the proposed limits of this 
translation ; and we will, therefore, conclude with the 
chapter in his work on the Defence and Attack of Villages, 
which are often features of great importance in war. 



Defence of Villages. 

It would be wrong to form a system for the Attack 
and Defence of Villages, from which there shall be no ex- 
ception. Formalism does not agree with practice; for it 
would do away with the energy of the Soldier, and treat 
him as a mere machine. 

The first question to be asked is, whether the Village 
be necessary to the Defence or not ? 

The importance of each of the natural divisions of the 
Village, and of each house capable of Defence within such 
divisions, decides the force which is told off for that pur- 
pose: so that on one point, perhaps, we place three hun- 
dred men, and at another, of a much greater extent, 
perhaps only one hundred. 

It is a good rule, however, never to mix up the com- 
mand of the separate divisions. For example : if the 
Defence of a Village should require two Battalions, in- 
cluding the Reserve, each of them would throw out a 
certain number of Companies, having for their Supports 
and Reserve the other Companies of the Battalion. 

This is a much better arrangement than to extend the 
whole of one Battalion; giving it the second Battalion as 
a Reserve. 

Theorists would say, that each arrangement is equally 
good; but those who have defended Villages have learnt 
better. 

The next question is, " How many Troops must we 
engage in the Defence of a Village?" 

Experience, almost always, goes to prove that we 
engage too many. 

At Blenheim, after the battle, twenty-seven Bavarian 
E 2 
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and ten French Battalions capitulated. At Probsthejda, 
near Leipsic, there were only four French Companies, two 
in the front line, and two in reserve. It is true that there 
were considerable masses in the rear, who drove back the 
Prussians as often as they tried to effect an entrance. 

The French, in an equally remarkable manner, organ- 
ized the defence of MOckern ; in which they happily 
united the offensive with the defensive system. 

First, then, we barricade the outlets on the side of the 
Enemy, and place a strong line of fire in rear of the 
outskirts. Between the advanced line of fire and the 
front range of Houses, all obstacles are removed, in order 
to give the Supports proper liberty of action. 

This first Line, with its Supports, only requires a partial 
liberty of movement to a flank ; for, if succour be neces- 
sary, it must expect it only from its Reserve ; though 
some people have laid down, as a rule, that when the 
enemy penetrate into a Village, this first Line should make 
a flank movement to attack them in the rear. 

In the next place, the choice of the position of the 
Supports is of the greatest consequence. These Supports, 
which are behind shelter, and masked, have made easy 
communications between themselves and the front Line of 
Skirmishers, (whose duty it is to hold their ground as 
long as possible,) and are so arranged, that if the Enemy 
should break into our line, they can fall vigorously on his 
flank, without confining themselves to a front Defence, 
which, if it fail, would leave the only alternative of join- 
ing in the Retreat by a single narrow road. 

It is not necessary to have the Supports in all situa- 
tions equally strong; but we may put down ten Files for 
the support of ten Files, in the front line of fire. 

For every two or three such Supports, a Reserve must 
be told off, which never consists of less than a Company. 
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This Reserve is more in the rear, and quite hid from the 
Enemy. 

They are to use the Bayonet, if their assistance is 
called for; and as the principal Attack is generally by the 
principal streets, it will be convenient to place these 
Reserves near the roads and streets, of such a width, that 
they can show a front of three or four Sections. If they 
were disposed in rear of the Village, they could scarcely 
be able to reconquer the Village, if once taken. 

Thus, we shall have to establish two Lines of conmiu- 
nications: — 

1st. That of the Supports with the line of fire. These 
communications are formed, if we may so express 
it, across the houses: hedges and walls are broken 
through, so as to form wide openings, as our 
means of carrying assistance will be propor- 
tionate to the extent of these lateral communica- 
tions. 

"We need not be afraid of the Enemy availing himself 
of these openings: if he knows his trade, he will not di- 
vide his Forces without occasion. If he does not know 
it, and should he engage in an unconnected Attack, our 
Troops, under shelter of the houses, will most assuredly 
pick him off, man by man. 

2nd. The Lines of the Reserves to the Supports, which 
are as wide as possible: they go along the fronts 
of the houses, and cross the Line chosen by the 
Supports. 

In the next place, the principal solid houses generally 
form the best points cPappui for the defence of a Village. 
The communications to the rear of the second named 
Lines — viz., of the Reserves, are directed along these 
buildings, so that the pursuing Enemy may receive the 
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benefit of the fire from walls, gardens, windows, or 
roofs. This description of house will almost require a 
regular siege. 

We have here detailed analogous arrangements to the 
Skirmishers, Supports, and first and second Line of a combat 
on open ground. 

In every Defence of an important Village, a sort of 
citadel would be formed of a church, public edifice, or 
other strong isolated building, well placed for that purpose. 
The concentric Lines of communication should not, when 
the advanced posts are withdrawn, lead direct upon this 
Redoubt, but rather along it, so as to have the ground 
dear for it& fire, under the protection of which, other 
Troops, which have been placed in the rear or along side 
the post as a Reserve, or re-formed Troops, may charge 
with the Bayonet. 

It was thus the French acted at St. Amand, near 
Ligny. The Church was their Redoubt. Each time the 
Prussians advanced, they met sudi a terrific fire on their 
fiank and rear, that they could not get possession of the 
Village till they had stormed the Church. 

It will be necessary to make an approximate estimate 
for the number of Troops required for the occupation of 
a Village, or portion of a Village, of such or such an extent 
of front. This calculation must be made with many 
modifications; but, according to the arrangements above 
stated, if we have four Companies for our force of Infantry, 
we should place two Companies in the advance, each of them 
detaching half of its force to the first Line of Skirmishers, 
and they should hold the other half Companies as a Sup- 
port. 

The two other Companies form the principal Reserves, 
detaching a sufficient numb^ to occupy the Redoubt^ 
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should the place be of sufficient importance to require 
one. 

If we calculate one file (two men) for every four yards 
of the outskirt, each half Company, dispersed as Skir- 
mishers, will cover a front of eighty or a hundred yards; and 
the front of fire of the two Divisions of the advanced Com- 
panies will be from 160 to 200 yards. Should we allow 
one file (two men) for every two yards, of course the fire 
will be proportionately deadly. 

The Supports will have to go from sixty to eighty 
yards, in order to assist either of their wings engaged in 
the Skirmish; and it is necessary that they should not 
have a greater distance to travel, unless they would run 
the risk of being too late. 

"We would place the Reserves at an equally short 
distance; but the ground alone can decide that point. 

In some manner after this fashion, we can calculate 
for the number of Troops required for a Village with an 
extent of front: for example, of a couple of thousand 
yards. 

Aspern was occupied by Massena with twelve Batta- 
lions, of which six were in the Village, three to the front, 
in Echelon, and three more outside, on one of the fianks. 

Esslingen was occupied by nine Battalions. 

To defend Ligny, with a front of 2000 yards, four 
Battalions and two Companies of Riflemen were employed 
at first; then four more Battalions were sent into the 
Village, and two more took up a position outside, on the 
fiank; and, at last, the Prussians had eighteen or twenty 
Battalions in Ligny, which were attacked by twenty- 
two French BattaJions, with ten of the Guards. 

From the variation of these numbers, it is evident 
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that no fixed amount of force can be assigned when, from 
relative circumstances, such disproportionate numbers 
have existed. 

"We have, as yet, mentioned the Infantry only. 

Most systems are quite silent concerning the employ- 
ment of Artillery in the Defence of a Village. 

The tactician, in this position, would never deprive 
himself of an Arm which is so essentially defensive; but 
the difficulty lies in this, that he does not like to place his 
Cannon in a position where there is a chance of their 
being taken. 

If once placed in a Village, they can hardly be with- 
drawn, and they must follow the fate of the Village. 

Yet the French have abandoned these prejudices, and 
have given us memorable examples to show that a Cannon 
may be lost with honour, provided it remains firing to the 
last moment, and has thus paid its expenses. 

Here we treat only of pieces employed in the Village 
itself. 

We choose the lightest pieces. 

We place them on the most important points, where 
we expect the Enemy's Columns. Two pieces will be 
enough on any one point. 

The Austrians, at Leuthen, lost all their Guns from 
being encumbered with too great a number. 

These Guns are either placed at the outskirts, on the 
principal points of access, or at one of the fortified posts, 
if they conmiand important passages. 

In both the cases above mentioned, the following rules 
are observed: — 

1st. The Guns are not placed on the roads themselves, 

nor, in general, on the points, where they would 

hinder the transit of Troops. 
2ndly. Their position is, as much as possible, masked 
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and strengthened by art. We form Embrasures, if 

necessary, and make a Ditch in front, to render the 

Assault more difficult. 
3rdly. The Waggons are all sent to the rear; the Limbers 

as conveniently disposed as possible. 
4thly. The Gunners are well instructed in the game 

proposed to be played, and act conformably. 

As to the manner of fighting, it is as follows: — 

As long as the Enemy only attacks the outskirts with 
his Skirmishers, it would be foolish to spend our grape. 

We do not unmask our Guns too soon, for we do not 
wish the Enemy to bring up heavier weight of metal 
against us, and dismount our pieces. 

When the Enemy, after having, for several hours, 
been engaged in the outskirts, pushes his Columns upon 
the principal approaches, — and when, by reason of his 
having come within 150 yards, his Artillery is silent,— 
then is the moment for our Guns to open. 

Without doubt, we shall repel his first Attack, but he 
will, doubtless, also return, relying mainly upon his Ar- 
tillery to dislodge us. 

It would be folly to engage in such a cannonade. We 
therefore withdraw our Guns, and place them in the rear 
of any convenient building, ready to play the same game 
again on the Enemy's Columns, when they advance. 

It is equally good to place a couple of Guns in a re- 
doubt, cemetery, or behind a wall, when the lines of Re- 
treat do not come directly upon, but skirt those Defences; 
and if they open unexpectedly, so much the better. 

Heavy Guns only contribute to the defence of aVillage, 
when they are placed on the flank of a Village. 

This position ha9 the advantage, that there is an appui 
e3 
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for one of the Wings, in the Village itself; and the Officer 
of intelligence must find an appui for the other. 

Napoleon established, at the right and left of Wachau, 
near Leipsic, two heavy Batteries of twenty-five Guns 
each, which completely baffled the corps of Kleist. 

Batteries of Howitzers are placed in the rear of a 
Village, as at St. Amand, in 1815; but they must not set 
fire to the Village, as at St. Arlon, in 1793. 

It is not useful to establish Batteries in rear of a 
Village, to receive the beaten Troops. There are rarely 
Guns enough for this, and they are better employed to the 
front; and as the Enemy rarely pursues beyond the 
Village, of what use are these Batteries ? 

The Cavalry will keep on the open Plain in front of 
the Village, in order to observe the Enemy's dispositions, 
but it retires in good time. 

The bulk of the Cavalry is formed on the point where 
the Enemy is likely to attempt to turn us. It is in Column, 
having a Battery of Horse Artillery at its head. 

It deploys under their fire, and attacks, and must be 
ready to renew its Attacks, with pauses between them, till 
we have beaten them, or the Reserve of the Infantry has 
had time to arrive. 

All Cavalry assisting in combats about Villages must 
expect to meet obstacles to their freedom of movement. 

Villages are occupied, if they are near a Defile, of 
which they cover the passage, as Blenheim^ on the Da- 
nube—or Sulowitz, at the battle of Lowositz. 

They are considered often useful, to mask the move- 
ments of Troops. They frequently make good paints 
dtappui for ofiensive movements — as also for the wings of 
a position, if the construction of the houses, and their 
disposition, be calculated for Defence. 
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Attack of Villages. 

It is often easi^ to take s&ch or such a point than to 
keep it; because the Enemy puts forward all his strength 
to drive us out: in short, the victorious Troops are not 
supported with sufficient energy at the critical moment. 

For instance: at Gross Gorschen, it would have be^i 
more workmanlike, if the Troops employed in retaking 
those Villages two or three times, had been collected to 
support the first victorious attack. 

As a general principle, we support, promptly and 
yigorously, the first victorious Troops, in order to secure 
the conquest. 

The Attacks of Villages are attended with so much 
bloodshed, that they ought to be avoided, if possible. 
If we shall not have, at a later period, to pass through the 
place, it is often judicious to burn it, if that can be 
effected. 

Moreover, perhaps we may turn it. It shakes the 
nerves of all but very steady troops, when we turn a 
Village; and how often has not that attempt be^i for- 
gotten to be tried? 

Supposing, however, that Villages which serve as 
points cPappui for the Enemy can neither be turned nor 
burnt; that they are too close for us to get between them 
(as was Aspern, in the opinion of the Austrians), we 
must, perhaps, try an Attack. 

The force, however, must be sufficient for the object, 
and properly handled. We read of Attacks made by 
twenty battalions, brought up piecemeal, one by one, 
whereas half those troops in a combined Attack would not 
only have taken the place, but have kept it. 
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The Assault will, undoubtedly, cost us dear. The 
regularity of the Attack, with a sufficient number of 
Troops at the outset, will alone diminish our loss. 

Our first care is, to silence the Enemy's Batteries in 
position on the fiank of the Village. 

This principle is rarely put into practice; and the 
Infantry are in general too soon advanced, because we 
have no patience, and think that nothing can resist our 
Bayonets. 

The outskirt of the Village will be more easily at- 
tacked, than held, by our Light Troops. K we wish to 
hold it, our Support will follow very close, and give 
energy to the Attack with the Bayonet. 

Columns of Companies will then be a useful formation, 
and some Guns will clear the road by a discharge of 
grape. 

If the Enemy here unmask his isolated pieces on the 
exterior line of the Village, our Batteries imn^ediately 
turn to them. 

The Batteries should, then, not be directed on the 
circumference of the Village, but should be concentrated 
on the approaches at a range of about 700 yards. 

The Columns of Attack will advance under the pro- 
tection of their fire; and the teCe de cochon is an appropriate 
formation: 
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Three Battalions for the first Column, closely followed 
by three others in Reserve, will suffice to carry one Outlet. 

As soon as our Column has passed the Batteries of the 
Line, some Guns will accompany it to within 300 yards 
of the Enemy. 

Our Batteries continue to fire round shot, till their 
range is impeded by the Column of Attack; they then 
suspend their fire, but hold their position, to receive the 
Infantry in case of repulse. 

The Advanced Guns will fire grape, till the chaise 
takes place, when they rejoin their Battery. 

There are four difierent periods before gaining pos- 
session of a village; viz. 

1. The conquest of the Enceinte and the Outlets; 

2. The establishment of the Troops on these Points, 

when taken; 

3. The overthrow of the Reserves; 

4. The Fortified Post in our possession. 

The capture of the Outskirts is not a very great 
advantage; but the thing is to keep them. 

But when all this is done, and we have gained the 
opposite Outskirts of the Village, our next duty is to rally 
our scattered and exhausted Troops. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It has been observed, that the requirements of the 
support of the other Arms may be carried to too great 
an extent; and that those who most loudly call for the 
assistance of the other Arms, very often do not know 
how to handle their own. 

When the Hussars of Frederick appeared before 
Neumarkt, without Infantry or Artillery, some of their 
squadrons dismounted and stormed one of the gates, 
whilst their comrades turned the Village, and cut off the 
retreat of the Enemy: and it will thus happen in war, 
" that the brave man, with the instruments he may have 
at hand, though not the best adapted for the purpose, will 
often find a short cut for solving a problem." 



THE END. 



'3fei 
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PARKER, FURNIVALL, & PARKER, 

FMisherSf by Authority, of the " QueerCa 

RegtUations cmd OrderSy^ 

And of the McmMy cmd Annual " Army Lists, ^"^ Sfc. 

Respectfully annoance that they are now engaged in pre- 
paring for Publication, a Series of Portable Volumes, 
under the general Title of 

MILITARY MANUALS. 

WITHOUT entering into the causes which have kept 
English Military Literature so far below a respectable 
standard, as compared with that of France or Germany, 
the fact is but too well known that, while works in every 
other d^artment have been multiplied without number, 
the authorship and sale of Military Books have seriously 
decreased in this country during the last thirty years. 
Believing, however, that the period had arrived for plac- 
ing the Military Library at Whitehall, London, 
more upon a par with the Maison Anselin at Paris, its 
present Proprietors have made earnest efforts to afford to 
Officers of the British Army the same facilities of procur- 
ing and consulting professional works as have been so 
long enjoyed by continental Officers. As an instance of 
the advantages held out to French Officers may be men- 
tioned the single case, that the valuable Memoranda reta^ 
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tive to the Lines of Torres VedraSy by the late Major- 
General Sir John Jones, has been furnished for jears 
past in Paris, for a few francs, while the same work could 
not be obtained at all in this country till 1846, and then 
only in a costly form. 

In order to provide the most effectual remedy for this 
state of things, the Military Library, at Whitehall, 
has been made a dep6t for all Standard Military Works, 
whether ancient or modern, either in the English or 
foreign languages. In their choice of Military Books the 
Proprietors have had the advantage of consulting with 
many experienced and accomplished officers, who have 
enriched the manuscript catalogues of the Library with 
recommendations of the best works in the several branches 
of the profession. A copious annotated Catalogue in 
Manuscript has been prepared, to which Additions are 
constantly being made, and in which are brought into 
one point of view all the Standard Works on any 
given subject, to enable Officers personally to compare 
and select, under the greatest possible advantages, 
any books they may require. Where single copies only 
of rare and valuable works have been obtained, these 
are carefully preserved at the Military Library, and every 
facility for gratuitous reference is provided; and lists also 
of the most esteemed authors upon particular questions^ 
including references to anonymous papers relating to any 
subject under inquiry that may lie scattered through 
general and periodical literature, are furnished gratuitously 
to correspondents. 

But after all this was accomplished, the Proprietors still 
found themselves unable to meet the growing wants of 
the service. For, not only had many branches of mili- 
tary literature been entirely neglected — troops to take 
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the field without the means of referring to any published 
record of the past experience of the British army in cas- 
trametation — students to deal with the facts of history 
without a work on Military Geography to turn to — but 
the books which had been published, even on practical 
matters, were for the most part singularly ill-adapted in 
their size and form for use on actual service. The Pub- 
lishers, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage of the 
service in general to this first attempt to produce a 

Portable Xilbrary for Officers of the 
British Army. 



The following Works are already Publishedy or being 
prepared for early Publication : 

The Three Arms, or Divisional Tactics, of 

Decker; Translated and Abridged, bj Major Laoo Jones, 
Prince Albert's Own Hussars. 



The Manual of Military Geography of La- 

vall^. Authorized by the Minister of War, for the Military 
School of St. Cjr. Translated and Adapted to the British 
Service. 

A Manual of Light Infantry and other Mili- 
tary Duties. Bj John Sinnott, Lieut. Adjt. 47th Regiment 



Craufurd's Standing Orders, for the Use of 

a Light Division. A New Edition, published by the authority 
of the Editors, Major, now Major-General William Campbell, 
C.B., andCaptam Shaw, now Major-Greneral Shaw Kennedy, C.B. 



A Manual of Staff Duties, embodying General 

Sb George Murray's Instructions to Officers of the Quarter' 
master GeneraTs Department. By Lieutenant Tait, late Royal 
Staff Corps. 
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Instructions for Officers and Non-Commissioned 

Officers of Cavalry on Oatpost Duty. By Libut.-Col. von 
Abentschildt, with an Abridgment by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 

H. PONSONBT. 

A Manual of Outpost and Piquet Duties for 

Infantry, embodying the late Lord Munster*s Memoir on the 
Duty of Piquets; together with all Official Instructions relating 
thereto. 

Military Maxims of Napoleon, with Notes; 

being a New Translation from the last French Edition of that 
work. 

Wellington Maxims : a Collection of the Mili- 
tary Principles and Opinions of the Great Commander. 

The Military Word Book; an Alphabetical 

Hand-book of Reference for e^ery practical matter relating to 
the Art of War. 

The Military Date Book; a Chronological 

Hand-book of Reference for Military Discoveries, Institutions 
and Events, including Statistical and other Details. 

The Subaltern's Check Book; or, Exercises and 

Evolutions for the Preservation of Cash and Character. By 
Brevet-Major Sib Phelim 0*Doodle, Knt., late of the 75th 
Royal Romney Marsh Fencibles. 

%* The Series will be extended by the introduction, from time 
to time, of such works of practical utility, for Officers of every 
rank in the various branches of the Service, as the Publishers 
may find themselves in a situation to produce. Each work will 
be complete in itself, and few, if any, ytW exceed a single 
Volume, which indeed virill, in every instance, be kept as thin 
and as light as possible. The Volumes will be handsomely and 
uniformly printed, bound in limp covers, for convenience of 
space and carriage, and published at as low a price as the nature 
of the undertaking will permit — ^varying, of course, with the 
size and circumstances of each Book. 
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Selections from the General Orders of the Duke 
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Colonel Gurwood, C.B. Royal Octavo. 12«. 
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and Army Service Act. 4«. 6d 

Observations on Commissariat Field Service. 

By Commissary-General Sir Randolph I. Routh. 5«. 

Remarks on the Constitution and Practice of 

Courts Martial, with a Summary of the Law of Evidence. By Capt 
Simmons. Octavo. Third Edition, I6s. 

Observations on the Practice and Forms of 
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General D'Aguilar, C.B. 

Formation, Discipline, and Economy of Armies. 

By the late Robert Jackson, M.D., Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals. A new Edition, revised. With a Memoir of the Life 
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A Manual of Light Infantry and other Military 

Dudes. Bj Lieatenant and Adjutant John Sinnott, 47th Regiment. 
Nearly ready. 

Details of Light Infantry Drill, with some 

Instractions for Patroles. By Brevet-Msgor J. P. Sparks, 38th 
Regiment 1«. 

A System of Light Drill, by Captain Mitchell, 

late 60th Royal Rifle Corps. With Plates. Fifth Edition, 4«. 

A Military Catechism on Light Infantry Drill, 

and Club Drill, together with Directions for the Encampment of a 
Battalion. By Lieatenant Deering, 99th Regiment. 1«. 6dl 

Standing Orders, as given out and enforced by 

the late Major-General Robert Craufurd. By Brevet- Mig or Camp- 
bell and Captain Shaw. New Edition, In the Press, 

The Duties of Troops composing the Advanced 

Corps of an Army. By Lient.-Colonel Leach, C.B. 5s. 

Out-Post Duty for the Cavalry; Instructions 

for Officers and Non-commissioned Officers. By Lient-Colonel 
Von Arentschildt, and the Abridgment by Lient.- Colonel the Hon. 
F. Ponsonby. 2#. 

A Treatise on the Employment of Light Troops 

on Actual Service. By Colonel C. Leslie, K.H., Unattached. 5s, 



Military Models. 

I. Infantry Figures, consisting of Eight Com- 
panies, prepared for the lUostration of Infantry DriU. These 
Figures, being joined by mortise and tenon^ are worked with great 
&cility. In a Case. 14«. 
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Manual of Staff Duties; embodying G^eneral 

Sir George Murray's ^ lostrnctions to Officers of the Quarter- Master 
Oeneral's Departme^it*' By Lieut Tait, late Royal Staff Corps. In 
the Press. 

Practical Geodesy, comprising Chain Surveying, 

Ibe Use of Surveying^ lostraments, together with Levelliog, and 
Trigonometrical, Miniog, and Maritime Surveying. By Butler 
Williams, C. E., F.G. S. Octavo, with numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 12«. 6^ 

A Treatise on Military Surveying, including 

Sketching, Plan Drawing, Levelling, and Military Reconnoissance. 
By Major Basil Jackson. 14«. 

Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 
phical Plan Drawing, &c. By Professor Burr. 7». 6</. 

Practical Treatises, by Lieut.-Colonel Jebb, 

C.B., R.E.:— On the Defence of Outposts. 5«.— On the Attack of 
Outposts. 5s. — On Conducting a Siege. 5«. — The three Treatises, 
bound in one vol., 14«. 

A Treatise on Field Fortification, and other 

subjects connected with the Duties of the Field Engineer. By Capt. 
Macaulay, R.E. With Adas, \2s. 

Landmann's Principles of Fortification, reduced 

into Questions and Answers, for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. Octavo. 4». 

The Mechanics of Engineering. By the Eev. 

Professor Whewell. Octavo. 9^. 

' A Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By 

Lieut.-Colonel Straith. New Edition, Octavo. With large Adas. 
£2 28. 

The British Gunner. By Captain J. Morton 

spearman. Third Edition, Revised and enlarged. lOs, 6dL 

The Artillerist's Manual, and British Soldier's 

Compendium. By Capt. F. A. Griffiths, R.A. 6«. 

Technological Military Dictionary, in G^erman, 

French, and English. By Capt. George F. Duckett, Unattached. 
Octavo, 20s. 
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The Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, 

dnring his various Campaigns; iodading many important Papers, 
particularly those relating to India, never before published. By 
Colonel Gurwoody C.B., K.C.T.S., Esquire to his Grace as Knight 
of the Bath. 

A New Edition, revised, and greatly enlarged. Complete, with 
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A Sketch of British Military History. By the 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools, and 
Chaplain- General to the Forces. 3«. 6dl 

By the same Author, 

Life of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Munro, 

K.C.B., late Governor of Madras ; with Extracts from his Corres- 
pondence and Private Papers. Two Volumes, Octavo, 32«. 

The Life and Services of General Lord Harris. 

By the Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, late Governor of Madras. 
With Portrait, &c. New Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 6». 6rf. 

The Life of Major-General Worge, Colonel of 

the late 86th Regiment of Foot (disbanded 1763), and Governor of 
Senegal. By George Duke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Octavo, 8«. 6<f. 

A Great Country's Little Wars ; or, England, 

Afghanistan, and Sinde : being an Inquiry into the Morality and 
Policy of recent Transactions on the North-western Frontier of 
India. By Henry Lushington. Post Octavo, 7#. 6c/. 

A History of the Invasion of Eussia by Napo- 
leon Booaparte. From the French of Eugene Labaume. 28, 6d. 

Chronological Epitome of the Wars in the Low 

Countries, from Ihe Peace of the Pyrenees, in 1659, to that of Paris 
in 1815. By the late Major-General Sir James Carmichael-Smyth, 
Bart. Octavo, 10». ed. 

Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand 

Greeks ; being a Geographical and Descriptive Account of the Expe- 
dition of Cyrus and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, as 
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Royal Horse Guards (Blues), 

hyC&^uFacke, 2nd Edit, lOs, 
First, or King's Dragoon 

Guards 8<. 

Second, or Queen's Ditto, 

{Bays) 8». 

Third, or Prince of Wales's 

Ditto 8». 

Fourth (Royal Irish) Ditto 8». 
Fifth, or Prs. Charlotte of 

Wales's Ditto . . . . 8». 
Sixth Ditto {Carabineers) . 8«. 
Seventh, or The Princess 

Royal's 8«. 

First, or Royal Dragoons . 8«. 
Second {Scots Greys) , . 8*. 
Third, or King's Own Light 

Dragoons Ss, 

Fourth (The Queen's Own) 

Ditto 8». 

Fifth Dragoons (late Royal 

Irish) 
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Sixth (InniskiUing), Second 
Editum Ss. 

Seventh, The Queen's Own 
Hussars Ss. 

Eighth, The King's Royal 
Irish 88, 

Ninth, Queen's Royal Lan- 
cers 

Tenth, Prince of Wales's 
Own Royal Hussars . . 

Eleventh (Prince Albert's 
Own) Hussars .... 

Twelfth (The Prince of 
Wales's Royal) Lancers. 

Thirteenth Light Dragoons 

Fourteenth, The King's 
Ditto 

Fifteenth, The King's Hus- 
sars 

Sixteenth, The Queen's 
Lancers 8*. 

Seventeenth Lancers . . lOs, 

Cape Mounted Riflemen . 4s, 
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The Histories of all the existing Reaiments of Cavalry are 
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1st, The Royal Regiment, 

2nd Edition I2s. 

2nd, The Queen's Royal . Ss. 

3rd, The Bufifs . . . , I2s. 

4th, The King's Own . . Ss, 

5th, Northumberland Fusi- 
liers Ss. 

6th, Royal Ist Warwick- 
shire Ss. 

7th, Royal Fusiliers ... 8*. 

8th, The King's . , , , Ss, 

9tb Foot Ss. 

JOth Ditto Ss. 
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llthFoot Ss. 

12th Ditto Ss. 

13th, Prince Albert's Own Ss. 

14th Foot 6s. 

15th Ditto 5«. 

34th Ditto Ss. 

42nd, Royal Highland . . 10& 

56th (Pompadours) . . . 6«. 

61st Foot 6s. 

72nd, Duke of York's High- < 

landers 8«. ( 

86th, R. County Down . . Ss. 

BSth, Connaught Rangers . 6s, 
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